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GRAMMATICAL PREREQUISITES TO PHONEMIC ANALYSIS 
KENNETH L. Pree 


0. Introduction, 1. Field procedure, 2. Identification of morphemes, 3. 
Contrasts in utterance-initial, 4. Junctures, 5. Optional or potential phenomena, 
6. Problems of transcription, 7. Phonological Characteristics of Mixteco Mor- 
phemes, 8. Summary. 


0. In recent years various phonemicists seem to have set as an ideal of phono- 
logical description and analysis the elimination of all reference to or reliance 
upon facts about the grammatical structure of the language being investigated. 
Possibly the most specific rejection of grammar in phonemics is made by Charles 
F. Hockett: ‘No grammatical fact of any kind is used in making phonological 
analysis.’ Also: “There must be no circularity; phonological analysis is assumed 
for grammatical analysis, and so must not assume any part of the latter. The 
line of demarcation between the two must be sharp.’ 

The present article holds that it is impossible for such claims to be realized 
completely, and that even were it possible it would at times prove undesirable. 
It assumes that the best description of any set of data is that statement about 
them (1) which accounts fully and accurately for all the facts and (2) which at 
the same time is the most concise and simple and convenient. Since the con- 
venience of a description varies somewhat with the purposes to which it may be 
placed, the goal of phonemic description for the present discussion is taken to 
be the purely scientific presentation of the phonology of languages as. part of 
their structural delineation. To eliminate the facts of grammatical relationship 
and structure from the analysis and presentation of phonological structure is 
frequently undesirable because many of the phonological facts are inextricably 
interwoven with grammatical facts and structural relationships; avoiding the 
portrayal of this relationship means omitting, completely or at least temporarily, 
an important part of the total structure of the language. When phonological 
and grammatical facts are mutually dependent, the treatment of phonology 
without reference to grammar is a concealment of part of a most important set 
of structural facts pertinent to phonology. The apparent gain in compart- 
mentation or systematization of data at the expense of an early indication of such 
structural phenemona within the total phonological arrangement is too high a 
price to pay for neatness of statement. 

Furthermore, it may prove unnecessarily complex to establish in every instance | 
a distinct terminology to differentiate the phonological structure and gram- 


1 Charles F. Hockett, A Syste m of Descriptive Phonology, in Lang. 18.20-1 (1942). 
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matical structure, if the same set of facts and relationships may apply to each. 
If, for example, a grammatical entity is discovered which is clearly a minimum 
unit of free expression, and which may be conveniently labelled a ‘word,’ 
and if phonological distributions can only conveniently be described in reference 
to these same sections of utterances, one has lost something of convenience, 
simplicity, and clarity of presentation of the language as a whole if in the gram- 
matical discussion these units are called ‘words’ but in the phonological dis- 
cussion they are called, let us say, ‘intrajunctures.’ Distinct terminology for 
| distinct ‘levels of analysis’ is valuable only when the facts and relationships are 

likewise distinct. An artificial distinction based upon different approaches to 
a single set of data may result in a sharp artificial dichotomy which has no 
reality. 

Such an unfortunate exaggerated distinction already exists within grammatical 
analysis in the traditional terminological cleavage between syntax and mor- 
phology in those characteristics of grammatical analysis which may be similar for 
both phases of the analysis. This terminology proves especially inconvenient, 
and is most likely to lead to error, in those languages in which no such basic 
structural dichotomy can readily be demonstrated.” 

Altho Hockett held that he used ‘no grammatical fact of any kind’ in his 
analysis, it appears to me that one must inevitably utilize—however uninten- 
tionally—facts which are linked so closely to grammatical phenomena that an 
attempt to separate completely a phonological analysis from a grammatical one 
proves impossible. 

1. Field Procedure. The first fact to be noted, which indicates an essential 
relation between phonological and grammatical analysis, is that the field pro- 
cedure of linguists in general is to conduct some grammatical research simul- 
taneously with phonemic analysis. Hockett himself admits doing so:' ‘An- 
alytical procedure is a trial-and-error process, in which the analyst makes suc- 
cessive approximations. He gathers phonological and grammatical material 
at the same time, tho he may emphasize now one, now the other. He makes 
errors of omission and commission, and later corrects them.’ 

This dual research, I maintain, is essential, not accidental; phonemes cannot 
be analyzed without some knowledge—tho it may be very slight—of grammatical 
facts. Furthermore, it appears to me that one must assume that any elements 
of unavoidable procedure must in turn reflect something of the structure being 
analyzed. Generally used field procedures imply that phonemes can be analyzed 
only in reference to grammatical facts. 


2 On overlapping morphology-syntax nomenclature see 'K. L. Pike, Taxemes and Imme- 
diate Constituents, Lang. 19.76 (1943); for a language without pronounced cleavage between 
morphology and syntax, see K. L. Pike, Analysis of a Mixteco Text, JJ AL 10.113-38 (1944), 
esp. 113, 125-8, 131-2; for problems in English, see idem. p. 128, fn. 8, and K. L. Pike, The 
Intonation of American English, University of Michigan Publications in Linguistics 1.81 
(Ann Arbor 1945). Also note M. Swadesh, Nootka Internal Syntax, IJAL 9.77 ff (1939) 
esp. 78: ‘. ... the combination of morphemes into a single word in a synthetic language has 
the same function as the juxtar sition of independent words in an analytic language.’ 
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B. Bloch and G. L. Trager* take a different view in saying: ‘The procedure 
by which we analyze the grammar of a language is in principle the same as that 
used in phonemics. Here again we examine a collection of utterances, list the 
recurrent fractions, and establish classes by grouping together parts of different 
utterances which are alike in form and function. Phonemic analysis must come 
first (cf. §3.2); for the utterance fractions listed and compared in grammatical 
analysis are not sounds but meaningful forms phonemically recorded.’ 

Their assertion that phonemic analysis must come first is, indeed, partially 
true: A succint, adequate, complete statement of the grammar can only be 
given when the forms are presented phonemically; otherwise, many postulated 
minor ‘rules of grammar’ might prove to be nothing more than statements 
regarding subvarieties of phonemes (allophones) where occurrences are de- 
termined by the phonetic environments as they change with substituted or added 
grammatical elements.‘ 

If, however, one interprets their statement to mean that no grammatical 
analysis can precede phonemic analysis, or to mean that a complete phonemic 
analysis either can or must precede even a partial grammatical one (and these 
are implications of their statement as given), then serious errors are involved. 
Many of the most significant grammatical facts of a language can be deduced 
from a crude and inaccurate phonetic transcription: Morphemes can often be 
identified even by rough similarity in form and meaning; indeed, even accurate 
phonemic transcriptions sometimes show the morphemes in variant forms. Once 
the morphemes are identified, they can be grouped into major and minor form 
classes: into stems, affixes, and the like; into tenses, aspects, etc.; into words, 
compounds, or phrases; into structural layers of immediate constituents. Bound- 
aries between morphemes, words, clauses, utterances and so on, may then 
usually be established. That is to say, many of the most important structural 
facts which differentiate two languages can be discovered from crude phonetic 
data, subject to some omissions if pertinent sounds are overlooked, or unnecessary 
complexity of form at those points where allophones, instead of phonemes, are 
transcribed. 

These facts seem sufficiently pertinent, at least, to counterbalance somewhat 
the hyperbole of Bloch and Trager (Outline 39): ‘In short, a purely phonetic 
description makes it impossible to distinguish the really significant features of the 
vocabulary and the grammar from the accidental and personal features which 
inevitably form part of every utterance; as a scientific procedure it is about as 
fruitful as it would be for a biologist to assign two cats to different species because 
one had more hairs in its tail than the other.’ Hockett, however, (Lang. 18.20) 
admits that ‘Grammatical work is carried on, of course, in cases where phono- 


3 Outline of Linguistic Analysis 53 (Baltimore 1942). 
4 It is to these difficulties which Bloch and Trager call attention in §3.2, referred to in the 
previous quotation. These facts are not sufficient, however, to justify their sweeping 


instructions to the beginner that all phonemic analysis be completed before any grammati- 
cal research be undertaken. 
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logical information is incomplete, either slightly deficient as it is for Old English, 
or sadly inadequate as for ancient Egyptian.’ 

2. Identification of Morphemes. The phonemic analysis cannot be com- 
pleted until some initial grammatical steps are taken. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of these is the identification of at least a limited number of morphemes. 
Thus Hockett,5 and Bloch and Trager* utilize pairs of utterances which (1) 
have different meanings, and (2) are minimally different in their pronunciation. 

Recognizing that the utterances are different in meaning is a grammatical 
process,’ not a phonemic one. It is thus absolutely essential that a minimal 
grammatical identification be achieved before phonemic analysis can be carried 
on: the irreducible minimum prerequisite is that the investigator know enough 
about two items to be certain that they are ‘different.’ One might at first 
conclude that morpheme identification is a lexical problem instead of a gram- 
matical one. This objection, in my opinion, is overruled by at least three facts: 
(1) Many morphemes, to be identifled at all, must be studied in larger utter- 
ances, since they do not occur in isolation. In longer sequences the processes of 
grammatical comparison, and structural classification become very evident; 
the abstraction of these morphemes is not a mere listing of lexical items. (2) 
Even in situations commonly called isolation, morphemes must be abstracted, by 
processes of grammatical comparison of occurrences in the same or different 
practical situations, from a host of speech characteristics such as intonational 
modifications, variable voice qualities and the like. (3) Meanings can be 
determined only in context. The pertinent contexts may be practical (gestures 
and so on) or linguistic. Especially in matters of linguistic context, grammatical 
analysis must be used in finding the meanings. 

The phonemic analyst must have some knowledge of when he is hearing re- 
peated pronunciations of the same morpheme or sequence of morphemes. If 
this were not true, he might sometimes think he heard variation in the pro- 
nunciation of what he assumed was a single ‘word’ whereas he had actually heard 
two different words with two different sound sequences. M. Swadesh evidently 
recognizes the need for knowing what constitute repetitions of the same word in 
such a methodological statement as: ‘Except for word variants... different 
occurrences of the same word have the same phonemic make-up. If differences 
are observed in different pronunciations of the same word, these are to be taken 
as showing the range of deviation of the component phonemes.’ The identi- 
fication of repetitions of a morpheme involves the grammatical segmentation of 
the utterances containing it. 


5 Lang. 18.7. 

* Outline 38, 40. 

7 Hockett himself (Lang. 18.20) acknowledges this fact, without noting that it contra- 
dicts a statement in his succeeding paragraph to the effect that ‘no grammatical fact of 
any kind is used in making phonological analysis.’ He says: ‘The criteria for grammatical 
classification are (1) recognition of morpheme, word, and construction, and of borders 
between them, (2) the phonemic shape of morphemes, words, and constructions, and (3) 
bisocial function, or meaning; the third is used in determining the first.’ 

* The Phonemic Principle, Lang. 10.123 (1934). 
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Based upon this field procedure, is another highly important one even tho 
subject to abuse: the gathering of clues as to positional variation of a phoneme 
by noting the changes of a morpheme in different grammatical contexts. If, for 
example, a certain suffix ends in voiceless ? when that morpheme comes at the end 
of an utterance, but ends in a voiced / when a further suffix is added to it,® the 
investigator assumes that ¢ and | are submembers (or allophones) of a single 
phoneme unless or until he finds these two sounds in direct contrast elsewhere, in 
phonetically and grammatically analogous positions. There must be something 
wrong with present-day phonemic theory if workers agree on the practical value 
and validity of a procedure (and of evidence) in the field which they then rule 
out in theoretical discussion and in presentation. 

Certain types of phonemic description require considerable grammatical 
knowledge—more than a mere differential knowledge of morphemes. An 
example is L. Bloomfield’s Stressed Vowels of American English,’ whose in- 
troductory summary describes it as a ‘Description of the stressed vowel phonemes 
of Central Western Standard-English as spoken in Chicago. The article pos- 
sesses @ more general interest as an example of the technique of analyzing 
phonemically the structure of a dialect.’ In giving a description ‘of the com- 
binations in which the phonemes occur,’ the author states, for example: ‘Type 1. 
As the basis of our description we take morphologically simple one-syllable 
words. .. Type Ja. Such combinations are made with suffixes and enclitics of 
the form [s, z, t, d], added without phonetic modification. ..’ One should also 
note that Bloch and Trager (Outline 54) treat identification of free forms in their 
morphological analysis, not their phonemic one. 

3. Contrasts in Utterance-Initial. A field which receives wide usage," 
tho not as much attention as word pairs, is the study of sounds in contrast at the 
beginning of utterances. At the outset in the phonetic study of a language it is 
no arbitrary whim which dictates the observation of the sounds occurring at the 
beginning of utterances. Rather, at that place the analyst can be certain that 
he is at the beginning of a phoneme, of a syllable, of a stress or rhythm group, of 
an intonation contour, of a phonological sequence of some type. These facts 
eliminate some of the variables and uncertainties which he would inevitably face 
in the middle of an utterance. At no other place, except at the end of utterances, 
can he be certain, before he has studied the structure of the language, that he will 
find such dependable conditions. 

By studying sounds at the beginning of utterances the analyst also knows that 
they are simultaneously at the beginning of a word, and at the beginning of a 


* A situation existing in some of the Mayan languages, including Cakchiquel of Guate- 
mala (data from W. C. Townsend). For a problem in which this type of evidence proves 
important, see N. Weathers, Tsotsil Phonemes with Special Reference to Allophones of b, 
IJAL 13.108-11 (1947). 

10 Lang. 11.97-116 (1935). 

11 Note, for example, references in Bloch and Trager, Outline 40-1; also M. Swadesh, 
A Method for Phonetic Accuracy and Speed, Am. Anthropolgiost 39.728-32 (1937), esp. p. 
730, step 2. 
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construction.’* These positions are grammatical. By the mere focusing of hig 
attention on the phonological characteristics at the beginning of utterances, 
the analyst does not thereby eliminate the grammatical characteristics at that 
same point. The value of utterance-initial position in phonological analysig 
is in part due to the potential influence of these grammatical units on the sounds, 
not just to the potential phonological conditioning factors. The assumption 
that one can treat utterance-initial sounds without being affected by grammatical 
relations seems therefor to be incorrect. 

4. Junctures. Now, what are so-called junctures? Are they phonemes in 
their own right, or are they special kinds of joints between phonological units, 
or are they joints between grammatical units with occasional phonological 
characteristics? 

I cannot recall having seen a careful discussion of the problem.* I am under 
the impression, however, that some workers in the field are tending toward the 
conclusion that junctures are phonemes of some sort. Thus junctures appear in 
lists of phonemes in the writings of Z. S. Harris,* C. T. Hodge, and others. 

If one wishes to treat junctures as phonemes, one must be ready to answer the 
following questions: Are junctures phonemes similar to segmental and prosodic 
ones? If not, how do they differ? Ifa juncture is a phoneme, can one describe 
its variant forms or indications as allophones? And how will one treat allo- 
phones of a juncture phoneme if they have nothing physically in common with 
each other, or if close ‘juncture’ is phonetically zero?* Most important of all, 
what must be done when the analyst is convinced that a space should be written 
because of morphological parallels at a place where no known phonological 
justification exists for placing a ‘juncture phoneme’? 

The last question is a seriousone. At the moment, those investigators treating 
junctures as phonemes seem to be writing spaces at such points and calling them 
junctures, but postulating the existence of phonological data which they have as 
yet been unable to hear but assume—on grammatical grounds—that it must be 
there. Bloch, for example, says of Japanese: ‘Pauses do not occur within a 
word: every pause marks a word boundary. On the other hand, many word 
boundaries are never marked by pauses. In our transcription we separate 
words by spaces, but these have no phonetic value.’ Since Bloch has claimed 
that phonemic analysis must precede a grammatical one, where does he obtain 
this morphological transcription? Since he states that only a phonemic tran- 


12 See K. L. Pike, Phonemics, A Technique for Reducing Languages to Writing 63-5 (Glen- 
dale 1946). In that edition, as well as the editions of 1943 and 1945, I have presented pho- 
nemic techniques with reference to grammar. 

13 Hockett, however, states (Lang. 18.15) that ‘Junctural phones are not matters of 
grammatical segmentation, tho a junctural situation may define phonological segments 
which are of grammatical significance.’ 

14 The Phonemes of Moroccan Arabic, JAOS 62.318 (1942). 

18 Serbo-Croatian Phonemes, Lang. 22.112 (1946). 

16 Note, for example, Bloch and Trager, Outline 47—varieties of phenomena preceding 
and following open juncture. 

17 Studies in Colloquial Japanese II: Syntax, Lang. 22.202 (1946). 
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scription is constructive for grammatical description, why does he include non- 
phonemic—even nonphonetic—elements in his transcription? 

Several other quotations can be given of a similar nature: Trager says of 
Taos,'* ‘Word-division has here been determined by morphological criteria when 
the available phonemic description does not suffice.’ 

W. E. Welmers says of Fanti,!* ‘However, for practical purposes, since such 
junctures will always parallel morpheme boundaries, it may be pointed out that, 
in learning Fanti and most other languages, the recognition of morphemes pro- 
ceeds more rapidly than the recognition of the minute phonetic details that may 
possibly be present to establish junctures in such cases... for the time being 
then, such junctures are written arbitrarily but without apology.’ This state- 
ment occurs in the paragraph immediately following one which begins thus: 
‘It must also be pointed out that the establishment of phonemic junctures is 
independent of any considerations as to morpheme boundaries.’ 

Harris, for Moroccan Arabic,” states that ‘The segments of various length 
(word, etc) are not defined by the morphological terms used in this section, but 
by the points in which the junctures are placed, and the place of the junctures is 
in turn determined by the sound types in whose environment junctures are in- 
cluded.’ Contrast this quotation with others taken from the page immediately 
preceding it in the same article: ‘The junctures are not in themselves heard as 
sounds... We have to count as phonemic those junctures which are necessarily 
mentioned as environments of sound types which we consider automatic or in- 
clude as positional variants of phonemes... it is only because we recognize a 
morpheme juncture after | “‘the’”’ that the u in [l-yizh] “the face’”’ does not con- 
trast with the u in [kursi] “chair” . .. The advantage of these junctures is that in 
addition to helping set up successive (linear) and simultaneous (contour) pho- 
nemes, they also divide the flow of speech into morphologically distinct segments: 
morphemes, words, and the like.’ 

For Kingwana-Swahili, Harris and F. Lukoff*! likewise utilize some grammati- 
cal junctures, with attempted or implied phonemic justification for them: ‘In 
order to establish the tone-stress sequences, we have had to recognize word 
juncture /#/. We may now recognize junctures which mark the boundary of 
utterance intonations... No other junctures have had to be recognized on 
phonemic grounds.’ 

We must now ask ourselves the following questions: If phonemic analysis, 
including junctural phonemics, must be completed before grammatical analysis 
is begun, as Bloch and Trager imply, how does it happen that Bloch and Trager 
in analytical publications utilize junctures established by grammatical pro- 
cedures instead of by phonetic data? If junctures are phonemes, and if the 
allophones of such a phoneme have some underlying phonetic characteristic, 

18 An Outline of Taos Grammar 189, Linguistic Structures of Native America, Viking Fund 
Publications in Anthropology 6 (New York 1946). 


19 4 Descriptive Grammar of Fanti 21 (Language Dissertation 39, Baltimore 1946). 
20 JAOS 62.318. 


21 The Phonemes of Kingwana-Swahili, JAOS 62.337 (1942). 
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why is it that Trager and Welmers failed to find such characteristics and were 
forced to use grammatical ones? If, as Bloch implies, a phonemic analysis is 
the only convenient one for grammatical description, why do Harris, Lukoff, 
and Bloch himself write spaces bolstered by grammatical analysis? 

If phonemic analysis is the most practical one as a background for grammatical 
description, there must be something amiss with any statement of phonemic 
theory (1) which must be abandoned in difficult spots, or (2) contradicted by 
actual field procedure, or (3) executed with dependence upon extremely obscure 
phonetic data which elude even expert observers and which are called upon to 
support junctures set up by other (grammatical) procedures rather than for 
serving those practical advantages claimed for phonemic transcription. 

I am inclined to believe that, when research workers such as Bloch, Trager, 
and Harris fail to find phonetic data at these points, then (1) either no such data 
exist, or (2) the data are so obscure, and so minute, as to be below the threshold 
of useful signals for communication, or transcription by the analyst.” 

What constitutes the mysterious element which forces investigators to write 
junctures in contradiction to their theories? In my opinion it is grammatical 
structure. Hockett asserts that, for phonological analysis and grammatical 
analysis, ‘The line of demarcation between the two must be sharp.’ Why? 
If it can be demonstrated that a grammatical approach to phonemics gives a 
simpler, easier, accounting for all of the facts, why should we follow an a priori 
separation of the two? If language actually works as a unit, with grammatical 
configuations affecting phonetic configuations, why should we not describe the 
language and analyze it in that way? If forced to do so, why pretend we are 
avoiding it? 

I conclude that in many languages certain grammatical units—say ‘words’— 
have as one of their characteristics the induction of subphonemic modification 
of some of the sounds. When modifiable sounds happen to occur at the borders 
of such units, the juncture becomes phonologically recognizable. If no modifi- 
able sounds happen to occur at a grammatical boundary, the boundary is not 
phonetically perceptible but is nontheless present and just as important in the 

2 This does not completely eliminate the possibility of groupings of a physiological 
type, which at present elude us but which may ultimately be isolated in such a way that 
we can train ourselves to record them. R. H. Stetson (Bases of Phonology 57, Oberlin 
1945) says: ‘The foot includes one or more chest pulses, syllables, grouped by abdominal- 
diaphragmatic contraction of expiration. This is the movement which binds the syllables 
together and gives junctures and the main stress.’ Can this involve something in addition 
to what we respond to in writing stress, pause, intonation, and the like? 

23 Hockett (Lang. 18.9) sets up simplicity, under economy, as a criterion. In the fol- 
lowing quotation from his writing (Lang. 18.15-6), simplicity seems to be on the side of 
grammatical, not phonological, definition (I have no description by Hockett, available to 

me at the time of writing, of a modern language as a whole): ‘Our phonetic information 
for Latin is defective, but it seems quite possible that the stress in early classical Latin was 
not an accent but part of a junctural phone. It can be located mechanically if certain 
borders are assumed. Grammatically these borders are clear, but without adequate 
material it is impossible to tell whether they were also phonological or not.’ 
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total structure of the language. The phonemics of a language, in other words, 
cannot be presented completely until something is known of the grammar, just 
as the grammar cannot be presented completely until something is known of the 
phonemics. 

§. Optional or Potential Phenomena. As a corollary of these statements I 
conclude that grammatical units such as words, or grammatical borders, may 
carry various potentials which are not actualized as phonetic data at every occur- 
rence of these words or borders, but which are important to practical ortho- 
graphical symbolization of a language and to its phonemic analysis. 

Perhaps the most important of such potentials—long recognized and utilized 
by other workers, but not under the arguments presented in this paper—is the 
ability of certain grammatical items to occur as free forms. Such items are 
usually called words, and are frequently set off by spaces in the orthography.* 
The point I wish to emphasize here is that the potentiality of free occurrence 
remains in force even when the words are included in longer utterances, and that 
the grammatical unit is capable of affecting phonemic structure even tho it may 
not in every instance be phonologically definable or observable in terms of 
stress, characteristic clusters of sounds, or other objective phenomena. Pre- 
sumably it is this potential which, in part, led Trager, Bloch, Welmer, and Harris 
to set up certain word junctures without phonological evidence, and to sym- 
bolize them with ‘phonemic’ spaces in their orthographies. 

In many languages it seems to be these word units which control the types of 
permitted sequences of phonemes or of the specific allophones which occur in 
various positions within the words. Thus M. Swadesh says,” ‘Each language 
has a characteristic word and syllable structure. Some of the limitations of 
occurrence of phonemes are best accounted for as connected with principles of 
word structure . .. The limits of the|word are often marked in special ways . . . 
Such elements [e.g. aspiration, glottal stop, accent] are not phonemes, but me- 
chanical signs of the limits of word units.’ 

A second type of potential which is highly important for English,” and possibly 
for some other languages, is that the end of an intonation contour may occur at 
the end of any word. The end of every word is potentially the end of such a 
contour whether the word is found in isolation or included in a longer phrase. 
Note the following set of sentences; the numbers indicate pitch from 1 as highest 
to 4 the lowest; the degree sign indicates the beginning of a primary contour, 
and the syllable carrying it is stressed; hyphens link the elements of a single 
total intonation contour; the accent mark indicates innate lexical stress, which is 
reduced or eliminated unless a degree sign occurs with the same syllable—but 
syllables with accent mark and no degree sign are potentially stressed, so that 


*%4 See my Phonemics 66-7. 

2% E.g. Bloch and Trager, Outline 54. 

%6 Lang. 10.122. 

*7 See Pike, Intonation, esp. 78-88 and 29-39. 
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the actual stress may reappear normally on that syllable at any time that the 
intonation is modified: 


‘Thomas is ‘coming, (but. . .) 


243 #3 
‘Thomas is alte (but...) 
°2- 4 = 
‘Thomas is Bt ny (but .. .) 
"2-4 °24 2-4 


In the first sentence an intonation contour ends with the word coming; in the 
second, with the word Thomas as well; in the third, another contour is completed 
on the word is. The potential for a contour end existed on the words Thomas, 
and is, in the first two sentences as well asthe third. This potential helps to 
establish grammatical junctures (word junctures in this instance) which are 
phonologically pertinent, even tho perhaps not phonetically marked, between 
the words in the first sentence in rapid speech. 

Another type of pertinent potential may be illustrated with these same sen- 
tences: Pauses may optionally occur between words; usually, but not essentially, 
an intonation contour ends at every pause—but many contours end where no 
pause occurs. The intonation break is often accompanied by a change of speed. 
In the third sentence, repeated here, note the pauses, symbolized by a virgule: 


'Thomas is ‘coming, (but .. .) 
°2 -4/ °2-4/ °2-4/ 

These English potentials of permitted placement of pause and end of intona- 
tion contour normally occur at word ends. The potentials are lost in compound 
words.” This formulation eliminates the necessity of postulating a ‘compound- 
ing stress,’ which appears difficult to maintain in the light of occasional ho- 
mophonous phrases and compounds. 

A further kind of potential occurs in the illustration above, but does not seem 
to affect English junctures so directly: Lexical stress may be reduced con- 
siderably in intensity or, with sufficient speed of utterance,—reduced below the 
threshold of contrast perceptually discernable. Note, for example, loss of 
stress on the word coming, in the first sentence, if the word Thomas is heavily 
stressed. Nevertheless, if an intonation of the type seen in sentence two is then 
given to the utterance, the stress returns to the word coming, and—be it noted— 
reappears on the same syllable as before. This potential (for reappearance of 
stress on a specific syllable of a specific word) can be predicted only if the word 
is known from other contexts, or if the stress is not completely eliminated in the 
other pronunciations. 

In a somewhat different analysis one may note that so-called ‘secondary 
stress’ on words like vaccination may be (1) very weak or (2) nondetectable by 
auditory analysis, or (3) moderately weak, or (4) as strong as the primary stress. 
Even in the weak pronunciations, however, the potential remains for the recur- 
rence of stress in other contexts. 


28 See Pike, Intonation 79-88. 
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3o also various nonphonemic modifications of sounds, such as ‘drawling’ of 
voiced consonants or vowels at word ends, are potentially but not essentially 
present. Likewise the phrase an aim may be phonetically distinct from the 
phrase a name, but optionally, or with rapid pronunciation, the phrases may be 
homophonous. If the grammatical juncture is symbolized with a space (and the 
options or potentials at such borders defined in a phonemic statement), the total 
admissable series of pronunciations is symbolized. If, however, one insists on 
writing a space only where phonetic criteria can be heard, the problem of the 
writing of the space would be complicated by the necessity to decide at what 
point the phonetic characteristics of the one juncture had faded into the other, 
or disappeared altogether. The failure to treat optional but normal pronuncia- 
tions of various kinds is a deficiency in Bloch and Trager’s discussion” of ‘in- 
ternal open juncture.’ 

6. Problems of Transcription. It appears necessary to solve two problems 
before grammatical junctures can be utilized as such in phonemic analysis and 
presentation: 

(1) How could a beginner, given a phonemic alphabet and a statement of 
allophones by an early worker in the field, take dictation in the language and 
write all the sounds and junctures, if the junctures are grammatical and at times 
reflect no positive phonetic characteristic? 

The answer is: He could not. The beginner would have to be able to recog- 
nize some of the morphemes, and know something of the grammatical structure, 
before he could correctly leave spaces in places where phonetic clues were 
not present. But can he do any better with a phonologically defined set of junc- 
ture symbols if, as in the cases presented by Welmers and Trager, certain spaces 
are written morphologically in spite of the definition? The answer is again: No. 
If, however, phonetic phenomena characterize the presence of a certain juncture, 
the beginner has as good a chance to record it whether it is defined in terms of a 
‘phonemic phrase’® with phonetic markers, or of a grammatical ‘word’ with the 
same markers. 

(2) If one uses grammatical units or their borders for the description and 
analysis of phonemes, which kinds of units must one use and symbolize? Mor- 
phemes? Words? Short constructions? Long constructions? Noun construc- 
tions? Verb constructions? Suffixes? Or what? And how can he know 
when he has symbolized enough kinds of grammatical units? 

A partial answer: the analyst studies grammar and phonology simultaneously, 
allowing phonemic hypotheses to give him clues for finding grammatical facts, 
and grammatical hypotheses to give him clues for finding phonemic facts; 
grammatical analysis can be begun with phonetic data, and phonemic analysis 
can be begun with a small amount of grammatical data plus the phonetic data. 
He assumes that any specific phone is a phoneme in its own right unless he finds 
two similar sounds occurring in mutually exclusive phonetic environments, in 
which he concludes that they are allophones of a single phoneme and writes the 


29 Syllabic Phonemes of English, Lang. 17.228. 
3° Term used by Bloch and Trager, Lang. 17.226. 
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two with a single phonemic symbol. Similarly, if two similar sounds are re- 
stricted to mutually exclusive grammatical environments, he concludes that they 
are members of a single phoneme; he then uses a single symbol, but he must also 
symbolize in some way the grammatical environment causing the modification. 

Three rules, related to the preceding statements, may help the beginning 
analyst: 

(a) Phonemes must be defined, in so far as grammatically conditioned vari- 
eties are concerned, only in terms of those grammatical borders which are sym- 
bolized in some way—such as by space, or by hyphen. 

(b) Symbols for grammatical borders should be utilized only for those 
types of junctures by which the analyst wishes to define subphonemic variation 
or for highly important nonphonetic potentials such as ability to occur in iso- 
lation. 

(c) Once a certain kind of juncture is symbolized at one point in the language, 
the investigator must write that same symbol at every occurrence of the same 
kind of border, even tho no phonetic modification is there observed. 

Experience seems to show that a fourth rule should be added: 

(d) The investigator should avoid utilizing small or (even large) specific 
grammatical categories for these purposes. Altho one may conceive, for exam- 
ple, of a situation in which the symbolization of every noun in a way different 
from every verb would reduce the number of phonemes postulated,*' this type of 
transcription should be avoided. I shall not attempt to state here the reasons 
which give rise to this practical conclusion. In any event, the previous rules 
hold: a noun-verb distinction must not be used for defining the environments 
of allophones unless the analyst is prepared to symbolize this distinction at 
every occurrence of a noun or a verb; such a symbol should not be set up unless 
needed for phonological reference; once used at all, the symbols must be used 
consistently thruout the language. It is because of the uncertainty with regard 
to rule number (d), that I have called this discussion a partial answer, only, to 
the last question proposed. When, however, the analyst (1) has accounted for 
all his phonetic data, (a) by symbols for the phonemes themselves, or (b) by 
symbols for those grammatical junctures which modify the phonemes and pro- 
duce subphonemic phonetic phenomena, and (2) has symbolized all highly im- 
portant and widespread potentials such as possibility of occurrence in isolation, 
he needs no further analysis of the grammar for phonemic purposes. 

7. Phonological Characteristics of Mixteco Morphemes. In previous sections 
of this paper I have affirmed that morphological units could affect phonemic 
units. I now wish to indicate several ways in which the Mixteco morpheme unit 
(a) is sometimes marked and (b) controls sequences of vowel phonemes.” 


31 Harris and Welmers considered and rejected such a possibility in The Phonemes of 
Fanti (JAOS 62.325): ‘If we could indicate by their form which words are verbs, we would 
not have to mark tones on them. However, it is not quite possible to make a phonemic 
distinction between verbs and nouns, for there are a few possible cases where the same 
form could be either .. .’ 

32 I am discussing in these paragraphs morphemes of native origin only. Loan words 
introduce new sequences. 
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7. 1. Every Mixteco morpheme in its full form consists of one of the following 
bisyllabic sequences (c represents a consonant, v a vowel, n nasalization of final 
vowel): cvcv, cv?cv, CVV, CV? Vv; Cvcvn, Cvvn, Cv? vn. Any medial con- 
sonant may be optionally but nonphonemically (noncontrastively) lengthened. 
If the listener hears a long consonant, he knows that he is at the middle of a 
morpheme, since such consonants do not occur elsewhere. If the consonant is 
extra long it signals general intensity or emphasis. In this form one might 
choose to analyze out a prosodic phoneme superimposed on the phrase. How- 
ever, it is probably best treated as a type of socially significant gradation™® 
rather than as a contrastive phoneme since there seems to be no line of de- 
markation between the normal and the emphatic lengthening. 

The first syllable of any morpheme may optionally be marked by stress. The 
second syllable is never stressed. If the listerner hears a stressed syllable he 
knows that he is at the beginning of amorpheme. The first syllable nevertheless, 
is not necessarily stressed; frequently I can detect no extra intensity on it what- 
ever. 

It is the morpheme unit which controls these two optional phenomena. When 
neither special length nor stress is present, the potential must still be symbolized 
by an indication of morpheme beginnings since the reader without such sym- 
bolization would tend to make some syllables more intense than others but would 
frequently stress the wrong ones. This type of mispronunciation by foreigners 
frequently leads to misunderstanding by the natives. 

The indication of potential initial stress and potentional medial lengthening is 
complicated by the phenomenon of morpheme reduction, by which the basic 
two-syllable form is reduced to a monosyllabic proclitic or enclitic that attaches 
to another full morpheme. To set all morphemes apart equally by space would 
not show whether a reduced element goes with the preceding or following full 
morpheme, with consequent confusion of meaning. To place a stress mark at 
the beginning of every morpheme would misrepresent the facts by insisting on a 
feature that is frequently absent. My solution has been to use spaces and 
hyphens.* 

7. 2. Once the morpheme unit has been recognized in Mixteco, one finds that 
there are systematic restrictions in the sequences of vowels that may occur 
within it. The vowel sequences are correlated with the syllabic pattern of the 
morpheme, cvcv, for example, being less restricted than cv? vn. Contiguous 
sequences (as in cvv) are much more heavily limited than noncontiguous ones 
(as in cvcv), and the types found with final nasalization (cvc vn, cv vn, cv? vn) 
are more limited than corresponding types without nasal. There are also 
restrictions in consonant sets, but these have not yet been fully worked out. 
Also toneme sequences and sandhi changes of tone are not treated here.*® 


33 See Pike, Intonation 98-9. 

%4 See texts published in JJAL 10.113-38, 11.129-39, 219-24, 12.224. In cuendu fidnga 
{Funny Stories] (San Miguel el Grande, Oaxaca, Mexico 1946), designed for native readers, 
I use hyphens to set off postclitics but spaces after proclitics; this cuts down the number 
of hyphens without creating ambiguity. 

36 For Mixteco tone, see Pike, Tone Languages (Glendale 1945). The treatment of mor- 
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The six vowels, i a u a ¢ 0, fall into two groups according to the freedom with 
which they occur in sequences within stems. The first three, forming the outer 
points in the vowel triangle, are relatively unrestricted. The second three, 
occupying inner points in the vowel triangle, are very considerably restricted. 
Examples illustrating all the sequences that occur in the different stem patterns 
are given below 

cvcv with unrestricted vowels: ?ini ‘to become late’, ?tsdé ‘day after tomor- 
row’, litt ‘a kid’; édkd ‘a fish’, kadci ‘cotton’, ?afut ‘heart’; 202% ‘dew’, *duci ‘bean’, 
Zuéa ‘river’. None lacking. 

cvcv with one or two restricted vowels: meke ‘brain’, Zeha ‘craw’, lelu ‘lamb’; 
sakd ‘back’, taka ‘grasshopper’, tafit ‘mouse’, 71t4 ‘sand’, kata ‘shade’, kuta ‘short’; 
86k6 ‘a spring’, ?0"dé ‘up to’, vilé ‘lizard’, k”azo ‘rubbish’. Some speakers add: 
taku ‘for sewing’. Lacking sequences: a-e, i-e, a-e, u-€, €-1, 0-1, e-a, 0-1, €-3, 0-a, 
€-0, 9-0, U-0, O-U. 


cv’cv with unrestricted vowels: k”i77i ‘a crack’, k”i?nd ‘the devil’, 4?*du ‘an 
oak ball’, sa?ma ‘cloth’, ka?ni ‘sweat’ (from illness), ia?mu ‘tuber’, su?nu 
‘shirt’, ku?ni ‘to wring’, su?méa ‘tail’. 

cv’cv with restricted vowels: té"dé ‘torn’, "d3?Zi ‘a sore’, s37bd ‘a name’, 
k6?"d6 ‘frog’. Some speakers: [i716 ‘rabbit’. 


cvv with unrestricted vowels: nit ‘you’ (polite), k”id ‘year’, biu ‘green sprout’; 
nid ‘I’ (polite), kat (short form of kahi) ‘eat’, Zau ‘century plant’; "dat ‘both’, 
"dua ‘arrow’. cut is lacking. 

Cvv with restricted vowels: bée ‘heavy’; n34 ‘whole’, hid ‘griddle’, réé6 ‘you’ 
(familiar). 

cv’v with unrestricted vowels: li?1 ‘rooster’, k”i?d ‘expensive’, *di?u (or 
"di?bii) ‘closed’, na?a ‘thatch pole’, *da?i ‘to cry’, bd?u ‘coyote’; Zu?u ‘mouth’, 
"du?a ‘a plain’. cu?2 is lacking. 

cv?v with restricted vowels: k”e?é ‘illness’, s4?4 ‘female’, ht?o ‘spice’, 20? 
‘root’. 

cvcvn with unrestricted vowels: *dihin ‘wing’, *dihdn ‘sandal’, tisin ‘June 
bug’, kakdn ‘ask’, Zahin ‘gourd’, kasiin ‘to bake’; iktin ‘a fly’, a-"duhin ‘last 
year’, Zuhan ‘dough’. 

cvcvn with restricted vowels: 24k4n ‘infantile’, *doson breast. 


cv’cvn does not occur at all. 








pheme make-up as attempted here would be ‘morphophonemics’ in Hockett’s definition 
(Lang. 18.20): ‘the branch of grammar which deals with the phonemic shape of morphemes, 
words, and constructions, without regard to their meaning.’ However, Bloch and Trager 
(Outline 57) define morphophonemics as ‘the study of the alternation between phonemes 
in morphemes related to each other by internal change.’ The data given here were pre- 
sented at Ann Arbor to a summer meeting of the Linguistic Society of America about eight 
years ago. I have been able to add several specific vowel sequences which have since been 
discovered by my colleague, Donald Stark. 
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cvvn with unrestricted vowels: siin ‘side’; éadn ‘forehead’, tain [tavi] ‘sweat’ 
(from working); tun ‘feather’; others lacking. 
cvvn with restricted vowels: ?aan ‘one’. 


cv? vn with unrestricted vowels: ki?in ‘take’, si?dn ‘eagle’; sa?an ‘doctrine’, 
sa? un ‘fifteen’; ku? un ‘put on’ (clothing); others lacking. 

cv? vn with restricted vowels: s9?3n ‘a post’: also, as an alternate of cu? un, 
td? on ‘word’. 


Examination reveals a considerable amount of patterning in the sequences 
that occur and failto occur. Except for the two least frequent of the stem types 
ending in nasality (cv vn and cv? vn), there are occurrences for all stem patterns 
of: (a) all repeat sequences (7-1, e-e, etc.) both for outer and inner vowels; (b) all 
possible sequences of outer vowels (i-a, i-u, a-i, a-u, u-t, u-a). Sequences of 
inner vowels with each other are almost completely lacking: o-e in the morpheme 
?o"de ‘up to’ is the only case that has been found. The most usual combination 
of inner vowels is the repeat: a-a, e-e, 0-0. No simple general rule for the occur- 
rence of inner with outer vowels can be given. The vowel e is the most re- 
stricted of all, occurring only in ceca. No combinations of o with u are found; 
since the same is true of e with 7, one can generalize to the extent of pointing out 
that (except for repeat sequences) no combinations of palatal with palatal vowel 
or of labial with labial vowel occur. 

The different patterns of stem form can be graded from high to low in terms 
of the number of vowel sequences they admit. The pattern cvvn shows the 
least number (only a-i in addition to repeat sequences, and even two of the latter, 
ceen and coon, are lacking). Slightly better is cv? vn. Then follow cv? v and 
cvv; then cv’cv; and finally cvcv, with the greatest number of sequences. 
Using arrows to show the combinations that occur (other than repeat sequences) 
and the order of the vowels, the following diagram shows the occurrences for the 
cvcv pattern. Since this is the type that has the maximum possibilities, the 
diagram at the same time can serve as the total for all patterns except for one 


item, C770. 
— 
Qo 
\G / 
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8. Summary. Grammatical Analysis of an initial kind is prerequisite to 
phonemic analysis. 

Field procedures of necessity carry on grammatical and phonemic analysis 
more or less simultaneously. 

Partial identification of morphemes is one of the grammatical prerequisites to 
phonemics; utilization of contrasts in utterance-initial position, so as to be cer- 
tain of initial position in various grammatical units, is another. 
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The fact that the proponents of phonological juncture phonemes are by their 
own admission forced in their analytical work to symbolize many nonphonetic 
but grammatical junctures indicates that grammatical juncture should be one 
of the bases of phonemic analysis. Various optional phonetic phenomena need 
to be symbolized; these potentials are most readily indicated by symbolizing 
grammatical junctures. All grammatical junctures which are used as a basis 
for describing modification of sounds must be symbolized. 

Mixteco morphemes show a highly organized phonological structure. The 
morpheme is marked by optional initial stress and optional length of medial 
consonant. In its phonemic make-up it is marked by a complicated series of 
permitted vowel sequences involving restricted and unrestricted vowels. 

If a language structure is to be described realistically, the interweaving of 
grammatical and phonemic facts must not be ignored. A language system 
represents a structural whole which one cannot compartmentalize mechanically 
without doing violence to the facts. 


A NOTE ON ZERO ALLOPHONES. Since this paper was submitted for publication, 
two articles have appeared which suggest or utilize ‘zero allophones’ of juncture 
and bearing closely on matters discussed in §4 of the present paper. 

Thus Rulon 8S. Wells, in Immediate Constitutents, Lang. 23.108 (Apr.—June 
1947), says in fn. 45, ‘If we could reckon the silence at the beginning and end of an 
utterance as one allophone of juncture, we would be justified in positing another 
allophone, a zero-allophone, which occurs for example in nighi-rate.’ It appears 
doubtful that such a solution would be completely consistent with his general 
phonemic approach, concerning which he says (Lang. 23.271, July-Sept. 1947), 
while reviewing The Intonation of American English (italics mine): 


Phonemics takes the point of view of the hearer. Now the hearer, in order to interpret 
correctly an utterance that he hears, must rely on two separate sources of information: 
(a) the heard sounds (supplemented, it may be, by the sounds of previous or following ut- 
terances); (b) the extra-linguistic context (including his knowledge of what the utterance 
may or must mean). For the purpose of sharply distinguishing between what can be 
learned from one source and what can be learned from the other, phonemics makes a point 
of recording nothing but what is conveyed by (a). All else belongs to grammar (and lexi- 
cography). This is why one wishes to avoid intersection (overlapping) in phonemics but 
not in grammar. And a fortiori, ‘potentialities’ (as of stress to become totally suppressed, 
and of an intonation break or a pause to be inserted into a rhythm unit) are not indicated 
in a purely phonemic transcription. We do not say that phonemics and grammar must be 
separated, but only that the separation is feasible and serves the above purpose. . . . Pike’s 
system of transcription is not purely phonemic. (1) Extra-phonemic information is some- 
times required to determine the boundaries of his complexes, particularly the primary con- 
tours (§11). (2) Pike proposes (cf. §16, §26) to take morpheme boundaries into account in 
determining the stress phonemes. 


Now Wells does not illustrate in detail how such a proposed zero allophone 
would work, so it may be that he ultimately would prevent its being written at 
any place except where phonological clues occurred preceding or following it. 
On the other hand, he might himself be tempted to write such zero allophones of 
juncture where the phonetic clues were zero, and thereby utilize the very procedure 
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to which he elsewhere objects (Lang. 23.107): ‘The validity of juncture phonemes 
is open to grave doubts on phonetic grounds. Linguists find themselves tempted 
to institutue “junctures” simply as notational devices for reducing the number 
of phonemes.’ It is difficult to see how a strictly phonetic zero could be con- 
sidered part of the ‘heard sounds’ which Wells postulates as the only data perti- 
nent to phonemics. 

A more detailed treatment of proposed zero allophones is given in Juncture in 
Modern Standard German (Lang. 23.212-26, July-Sept. 1947) by William G. 
Moulton, following out a suggestion from Bernard Bloch (see p. 220, and fn. 
13). “This segmental phoneme + has the following allophones: at the beginning 
or end of an utterance it appears as a pause of indeterminate duration: +'tail+, 
+ta'blet-+ ; within an utterance it appears either as a pause of brief duration or, 
in free variation with this [italics mine, KLP], as zero: +'?an+,tra:t+,+?ix, 
*antvorte-+te'rase+.’ A similar statement is given on 223, Section 4.2; however 
a limitation is indicated later (225): ‘only the zero allophone occurs at morpho- 
logical boundaries within words (usually only between the constituents of com- 
pound words).’ By these statements, one might gather that the phonemic 
symbol + reflects a potential placing of pause, rather than actual phonetic data. 
Such symbolization of potentials must in turn reflect morphemic structure, since 
it is the morphemic or grammatical structure which controls such options. 

Moulton gives a grammatical statement of the occurrence of the postulated 
phoneme (224): ‘The places where + occurs usually coincide with syntactic and 
morphological boundaries. The only exceptions are a few words (all of foreign 
origin) in which open juncture and onset of strong stress precede a voiceless stop 
or a vowel: +pa+'pi:r+ ‘paper’,...-+ru:+'imen-+ ‘ruins’, etc.’ In a fn. on 
225 he asks, ‘Should we accept syntactic and morphological boundaries as part 
of our phonemic analysis if, by so doing, we can limit the scope of—or even avoid 
assuming—open juncture?’ His answer is negative, as follows: 


First—and this is a purely methodological reason—I believe that the phonemes of a 
language should be analyzed without reference to syntax or morphology. . . . Secondly, we 
could not do so successfully even if we tried, because of the cases (noted above [i.e. the 
words of foreign origin]) in which open juncture does not coincide with a syntactic or 
morphological boundary. Finally, it would seem that the phonetic marking of morpho- 
logical and syntactic boundaries is more clearly described precisely by the assumption of 
open juncture. 


The present paper implies that the first of Moulton’s reasons is arbitrary and 
conceals, rather than reveals, total linguistic structure. The third line of reason- 
ing is weakened by his occasional use of perplexing phrases such as that on p. 225: 
‘... words which are not separated by a syntactic boundary . . .’—but, we ask, 
are not all words so separated, by definition? The second reason is serious, but one 
should hesitate to allow a small residue of words of foreign origin to prevent a 
general formulation, at least until vigorous attempts have been made to follow the 
analysis which otherwise would more easily represent the total grammatical- 
phonological structure of the language; possibly a descriptive expedient might 
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be found which would preserve the easier formulation without doing violence 
to the facts. 

Such an attempt is especially in order here when the difficulties of a residue from 
&@ grammatical approach are offset, in part at least, by difficulties of a residue 
within Moulton’s nongrammatical approach. His Section 5 discusses the prob- 
lem of a certain few items which do not follow the rules for distribution of allo- 
phones as he has set them up, but which might respond with less difficulty to an 
attempt to describe them in terms of grammatical rather than phonological junc- 
tures. In ‘the sequence r plus unstressed vowel,’ the ‘one phoneme behaves as if 
it were followed by a pause, but the following phoneme does not behave as if it 
were preceded by a pause... (In the speech of my informant, r behaves in this 
way at the end of any word or constitutent of a compound word.)’ 

One other question should be asked of Moulton’s material, for which I did not 
find an adequate answer within the article (but see his §4.31 for a partial answer): 
Does the ‘brief pause’ ‘in free variation with [zero]’ ever occur within the sentence 
at points where the preceding or the following sounds do not indicate its phonemic 
presence? That is to say, if aspiration, or glottal stop, or a fronted x, or some 
other marker is not present, but the zero allophone as a free variant of pause 
does so occur, then Moulton’s entire structure falls. In any such instance the 
writing of the + for representing the zero allophone would be accompanied by no 
phonological mark of its presence; the reason for its occurrence would then be (1) 
the potential occurrence of the pausal allophone, or (2) a grammatical juncture. 
In either case, grammar would enter, since the potential for pause would be 
controlled by the morphemic structure. 

An attempt to utilize grammatical junctures for the symbolization in his 
phonemic orthography would presumably have necessitated at least thefollowing: 
(1) the writing of spaces between words; (2) the writing of hyphens within certain 
types of words, such as compounds; (3) the writing of a phoneme of pause at the 
time it actually occurred, especially in slow speech (but not when it was an 
unactualized potential),—and all spaces might be points of potential pause. If 
it be objected that this is more complicated than the writing simply of + to 
represent pause and nonpause, one may answer that we are not after simplicity 
first, but rather a representation of the structure of the language as it functions, 
whether the result be simple or complex. 


Summer Institute of Linguistics, 
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PHONEMES OF CARIBBEAN CREOLE 
Dovue.ias TAYLOR 


1. The language whose phonemic analysis is attempted below is that of the 
average middle-aged country-folk of the island of Dominica, whose speech so far 
has been little influenced by contacts with the local, largely English-speaking 
town on the one hand, or with the neighboring French islands on the other. 
I believe, however, that this analysis could be adapted with but slight change to 
the idiom of any locality or generation whose prevailing speech is French West- 
Indian Creole. As will be seen in the following pages, the phonology of this 
dialect, like its morphology and syntax, differs considerably from that of the 
French from which it draws by far the greater part of its vocabulary. It has 
been contended that Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, and English West-Indian 
Creole dialects, spoken in widely separated localities, also show analogous 
differences from their parent tongues; and that such differences are to be ex- 
plained fully by the retention and transmission of West African speech-habits. 
I suggest that the common Island Carib influences also may have been a con- 
tributing cause. At any rate, it will be interesting to note in the present paper 
certain Carib influences on the phonetics of the dialect treated. 

2. The vowels and diphthongs can be described in terms of 6 oral and 4 
nasalized vowel phonemes which occur either alone or in combination with a 
following semivowel. They are: 7, e, a, 0, u, i, and 7, ¢, q, g. The sounds [e] 
and [e], [o] and [9], are positional variants. There are no phonemes corresponding 
to French i and 6, and there are two phonemes, i and j, foreign to standard 
French. The former is a high back unrounded vowel (sometimes central 
in the speech of the younger generation) whose independence from 7 is shown 
in the distinction usually made in the vowels of such words as: sime ‘sowed, 
sown,’ and sik ‘chigoes (parasites)’ as compared with those in: fime ‘smoked’, 
and tk ‘ticks (parasites). The nasalized high-front vowel is found, for example 
in: griye ‘grinned, grimaced’ as against griye “grilled, roasted.’ 

Evidently a fifth nasal vowel y has to be recognized for some varieties of this 
dialect. The word corresponding to Fr. oublié is obilye or ybilye: in the latter 
form the y is a tense high-mid vowel [9] with close rounding of the lips. The 
only other occurences of this sound are after a nasal in a free syllable. Further- 
more, as [2] does not occur after a nasal in an open syllable, the close rounded 
nasalized vowel is in complementary distribution with [9] except for the occurence 
of ybilye. See §4. 

3. The phonetic value of the simple oral vowels depends mainly upon whether 
they occur in checked syllables ending in a consonant (including diphthong- 
forming semivowels), or in free syllables, ending in a simple vowel. In the 
former they are in general somewhat shorter, slacker, and in the case of e and o 
lower (more open); in the latter they are somewhat longer, tenser, and in the 
case of e and o higher (more close). Examples are: vid ‘empty’ (adj.), vide 
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‘emptied’; set [set] ‘seven,’ sede [sede] ‘granted, ceded’; bat ‘beat, beaten,’ 
ba ‘stockings’ or ‘low’ or ‘gave, given’ or ‘to, for’; trop [ty*op] ‘too much, 
many of,’ tro [ty*%o:] ‘too’; pul ‘hen,’ fule ‘pressed close together, sprained’; 
Sik ‘chigoe,’ fizer ‘fern.’ Note that when one of the permissible initial two-conso- 
nant clusters occurs medially, it does not check the preceding syllable, and the 
quality of o and e remains close: e.g. vople [vople:| ‘wrapped,’ lodyas [lo-dyas] ‘the 
Court of Assizes,’ zefwi [ze-Jwi-] ‘needle,’ zekler [ze"kle-] ‘lighting,’ zetren [ze*ty*en] 
‘New Year’s gift.’ But other medial clusters invariably close the preceding 
syllable, so that o and e have open qualities: promle [py*omle’] ‘strolled,’ guvelmq 
[gu’velma] ‘government,’ premye [pw’emye’] ‘first.’ An e or o in a free syllable 
has the lower quality before a nasal or liquid or semivowel if the following syllable 
contains open-quality e or o: onet [onet] ‘honest,’ soley [solei] ‘sun,’ koler [kole’] 
‘angry,’ pwelez [pwelez] ‘hairy,’ zorey [zoy*ei] ‘ear,’ meyer [me-ye’] ‘better.’ 
This does not happen before other consonants: lobel [lo-bel] ‘sap-wood,’ zepol 
[ze’pol] ‘shoulder,’ lotel [lo-tel] ‘altar,’ leter [le'te:] ‘ether,’ leZer [le-Ze') ‘light 
of weight,’ leéer [leée"] ‘carpenter’s square.’ 

4. The nasalized vowels have, as a rule, but one sound each; i, ¢, and 9 have 
open quality. Examples: glise ‘slipped,’ mes [mgs] ‘thin, slender,’ lame [lame] 
‘hand,’ matqt ‘aunt,’ otq ‘much, many, a lot of,’ het [hot] ‘ashamed, ashamed of,’ 
be [b2] ‘good.’ Nasalized q is slightly raised, backed, and rounded, but much 
less so than in standard French. However, except where y exists as a separate 
phoneme (§2, end), 9 and ¢ include relatively close variants restricted to the 
position after a nasal (m or 7) in an open syllable. Thus the vowels @ [9] of 
motre ‘showed, shown,’ mote ‘went up, mounted,’ have a different quality from 
those of mgt [mot] ‘timepiece,’ kote [kote] ‘counted, told’; the former with 9 
[2] after m in a closed syllable, and the latter with 9 [2] after another consonant 
even in an open syllable. Similarly, the vowels ¢ of lame ‘hand,’ neg ‘nose’ are 
much closer than those of laig ‘Latin’ or ‘I’ll bet you don’t or can’t,’ and of 
z¢ ‘fish-hook.’ Moreover, the degree of nasalization is decreased as the vowel is 
raised, while some speakers use alternative forms with high oral vowels: mutre, 
mute, ne (this latter form homonymous with the word for ‘knot’; see also §9). 
A nasalized front vowel also has the higher timber when it is followed by y: 
griye [gw iy¢] ‘grinned, grimaced,’ beye [be-ye] ‘bathed, washed.’ 

5. Creole, like French and unlike Carib, is without free stress-accent. Be- 
cause of this fact, it is necessary to recognize that non-syllabic y and w are disvinct 
from the corresponding vowels i and u. The word kay ‘house’ is monosyllabic 
in contrast with disyllabic kaz ‘sprat,’ hai ‘hated.’ Similarly, the second syllable 
of lapey ‘pay-off’ contrasts with pei ‘country.’ For w, examples of contrast 
cannot be shown; but a form like lawdes [laydes] ‘audacity’ shows the same non- 
syllabic character as y in kay. The vowel plus semivowel sequences that have 
been found include only ey, oy, ay, aw; and in these e and o take the lower quali- 
ties, [e] and [9]. Further examples with y: sey, ‘chair,’ Say ‘load,’ Soy ‘thing,’ 
éayk ‘girl-friend,’ bayt ‘bicycle’ (= Eng. bike). In rapid speech one may get the 
impression of hearing other vowel-plus-semivowel sequences where the en- 
clitics -¢ of third person and -u of second person occur after vowels, but more 
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careful observation reveals that, as in slow speech, these make bisyllabic se- 
quences. 

While y is like any other consonant in being non-syllabic, it differs from all 
others except r (see §6) in occuring before a final consonant (Cayk, bayt). Other- 
wise there is never more than one consonant at the end of a syllable. Further- 
more, in the morphology, final y and w take the post-consonant form of the 
enclitics. Thus: sey-la that chair (the one referred to) like tet-la ‘that head’ 
not like pye-a ‘the foot in question’; Sey-li ‘his (her, its) chair’ like tet-li ‘his 
(her, its) head,’ not like pye-z ‘his (her, its) foot.’ 

6. Open vowels with anomalous length occur both in checked syllables, e.g. 
[pa‘k] ‘enclosure,’ [lapo't] ‘door,’ and in what at least phonetically are free 
syllables, e.g. [ée"] ‘heart, courage,’ [se’kle"] ‘weeded,’ [mo] ‘dead, died.’ When 
these words are compared with such others as pak [pak] ‘Easter,’ pot [pot] ‘pot,’ 
ée [ée"] ‘gee up!’ (applied to cattle, not horses), regle [w’e-gle:] ‘settled, arranged,’ 
mo [mo’] ‘word,’ it will be observed that those of the first set behave as tho they 
contained an ‘inaudible consonant,’ legthening a checked vowel and calling for 
the checked variants of e and o in final position. This element, which seems to 
me best regarded as a separate phoneme, is in complementary distribution 
with Creole r [w’, y*, y], since it occurs only before another consonant or as 
word-final, positions in which the mixed velar-labial is never found in this dialect. 
Therefor r will be employed in these positions as a means of indicating the 
lengthening-checking feature; thus: park, laport, cer, serkle, mor. 

It may be noted that in the morphology, unlike semivowels and all other 
consonants, final r takes the postvocalic form of the enclitics: lorder-a [lo-de--a-} 
that odor,’ lorder-i [lo-de:-i:] ‘its order,’ fer-a [fe--a’] ‘that iron,’ fer-z [fe--i-] 
‘his iron,’ (ef fey-la ‘that leaf,’ fey-li ‘its leaf’), mwe per-i [pe:-i'] ‘I’m afraid of 
him.’ 

While I regard r in syllable-final mainly as a graphic convenience, I recognize 
that there is some basis for making a phonemic identification. In its occurrence 
after low vowels finally and before consonants, the lengthening-checking feature 
is comparable to y. And y, in its occurrence in initial clusters, is comparable 
with w, l, r. If we seek a mate to lengthening-checking among these three, 
only r is possible, because the others contrast with lengthening-checking in 
syllable-final position. As to phonetic similarity, it may be said to exist if we 
think only of the non-labial aspect of r, which consists of a relatively neutral 
movement of the tongue. An alternate identification would be with h, which 
fits well enough with the neutral quality of the syllable-final feature, but does not 
account for its voiced character, particularly in sequences like park or laport. 
Still another kind of identification is suggested by the morphophonemic fact that 
er and or take postvocalic forms of the enclitics, implying that vowel-finals are 
involved. One might therfor think of setting up and appropriately defining the 
geminate groups ¢e, 00, aa; or of recognizing a special class of vowels, to be 
represented perhaps as e’, 0°, a’ or e‘, o‘, a‘. I hesitate to set up geminate vowels 
in a language that has no other monosyllabic vowel sequences. The symboli- 
zation e* seems wrong in that all vowels in open syllables are long. The sym- 
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bolization e‘ avoids this difficulty but is still not perfect. However, any of these 
solutions raises the question as to whether a phonemic solution should be based 
on morphophonemic considerations. 

7. Nasalized diphthongs occur and are to be interpreted as nasalized vowel 
plus syllable-final semivowel. The remarks made under §4 as to the values of 
¢ and @ also apply to the nasal diphthongs, e. g. pey [pei] ‘comb,’ motay [motaij] 
‘mountain,’ zgyy¢ [z9iy9] ‘onion,’ leyy¢ [laiya] ‘chives,’ toy [tai] ‘Tony.’ Hetero- 
syllabic sequences, as in ng-t ‘his name,’ may give the effect of nasalized diph- 
thongs in rapid speech. 

8. There are 22 consonant phonemes in this dialect, including the semivowels 
y and w. Each one is exemplified in the following list by a few words showing 
the different positions in which it occurs (s = substantive, a = adjective, v = 
verb): 

p: pat ‘paw’ (s), apiye ‘supported,’ tap ‘slap, blow’ (s) 

b: bat ‘beat’ (v), abiye ‘dressed,’ tab ‘table’ (s) 

t: tik ‘tick’ (s), lite ‘struggled,’ lat ‘lath’ (s) 

d: dik ‘ponderous,’ lide ‘mind, intention,’ lad ‘leprous, leprosy’ 

k: kade ‘carded’ (as cotton), beke ‘White man,’ buk ‘billy-goat, prawn’ 
g: gade ‘looked,’ begeye ‘stuttered,’ bug ‘fellow’ 

J: fo ‘is needful,’ defe ‘deceased, the late,’ vif ‘lively’ 

v: vo ‘is worth,’ dive ‘wine’ (s), viv ‘lived’ (v) 

8: se ‘it is,’ pwese ‘fish’ (s), las ‘tired’ 

z: ze ‘egg,’ ze ‘fish-hook,’ pwezg ‘poison’ (s), lez ‘width (of cloth)’ (s) 
§: Su ‘taya (Xanthosoma),’ sage ‘looked for,’ has ‘axe’ 

2: Zu ‘day,’ Zordi ‘today,’ gze ‘thought of’ (v), laz ‘age’ (s) 

é: éer ‘heart, courage,’ laée ‘tail’ (s), not found in final position 

J: Jer ‘but little, few,’ laje ‘let go of,’ not found in final 

h: ho ‘high,’ legohin ‘hand-saw,’ not found in final 

m: met ‘owner, master,’ ferme ‘closed,’ Zam ‘leg’ (s) 

n: net ‘clean’ (a), feng ‘withered,’ Sen ‘chain‘ (s) 

9: lin ‘(fishing-) line,’ not found in initial or medial positions 

l: let ‘milk, letter’ (ss), pale ‘spoke, spoken,’ vwel ‘sail’ (s) 

r: rara ‘rattle’ (s), pare ‘sheltered, ready,’ cer ‘heart, courage’ 

w: wawa ‘wild yam (Rajana),’ awwa ‘by no means,’ blaw ‘boom! bang)!’ 
y: yaya ‘fine prickle’ (s), Saye ‘carried, bore,’ Say ‘load’ (s) 


9. The stops are unaspirated fortes, unless they are followed by r (see below). 
When s and § both occur in the same syllable, the latter must come first: e.g. 
Ses ‘dry’ < Fr. séche, Sus ‘stump’ < Fr. souche, Sasfam ‘mid-wife’ < Fr. sage- 
femme. Insome districts of Dominica and of Martinique, h or z (mildly fricative) 
is substituted for syllable-initial Z, and occasionally for s, s, or z. Thus Zadg¢ 
‘garden’ > hade, lazq ‘money’ > laha, Zordi ‘today’ > hordi, maze ‘food’ or 
‘ate’ > mahe. 

The affricates é and j resemble initial clusters (§10) in that they do not occur 
in final position. This characteristic is shared by h. If, on the other hand, 
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these affricatives are to be regarded as clusters (¢%, d2), then they are the only 
ones containing s, z, §, or Z which occur initially in this dialect. Moreover, they 
function as unit phonemes in combining, as does every initial consonant (except w, 
y, 7, and possibly h) but none of the initial consonantal clusters, with a following 
w: e.g. éwizin ‘kitchen’ < Fr. cuisine, zefwi [ze'Jwi'] ‘needle’ < Fr. aiguille; 
but lapli [la-pli:] ‘rain’ < Fr. la pluie. Finally, they differ phonetically from 
t§, dz in being strongly palatalized, and, of course, in not checking a preceding 
vowel. 

The nasals m and n, while they may confer a non-phonemic nasalization on a 
preceding vowel when they themselves are syllable-final, actually decrease the 
degree of nasalization of a following, syllable-final nasalized vowel, which, in the 
case of ¢ and g, thereby acquires a quality midway between [e] and [¢]. Ex- 
amples of the former tendency are: fam ‘woman,’ kan ‘sugar-cane,’ the degree 
of nasalization varying freely; while the latter peculiarity is shown in me ‘but,’ 
Zame ‘never,’ eme ‘loved,’ feng ‘withered,’ ng ‘nose’ (cf. ne ‘knot;’ and see also 
§3 and §4). 

The phoneme / is normally an apical lateral with palatal timber. In addition, 
there is a semi-independent variant, used chiefly in words of English or Carib 
origin, with the sound of an apical flap, or as the second element of a cluster, of 
an apical spirant. Very close to British r in ‘very,’ this sound will be represented 
here by | to avoid confusion with the Creole phoneme r, which has a quite dif- 
ferent sound and with which it is never confused. Thus, the English names 
Clifford, Hamilton are pronounced locally [kli-fo-d], [hambli-tan]; while [ku- 
Japiyau] ‘(species of) bird,’ [kuJupum] ‘(species of) tree’ or its ‘fruit,’ [klaklak] 
‘(species of) grasshopper,’ and [blaw] ‘bang! boom!,’ probably derive from 
Carib. _As between / and I, there are no strictly contrasting pairs. Where 
l is employed, a variant (free, personal, or local) with / is always to be found, 
altho the converse is not true. Thus, for example in the case of boli ‘calabash 
water container,’ tululu ‘(species of) land-crab,’ mollokoi ‘land-tortoise,’ blaf 
‘fish-stew,’ lolli ‘truck’ ( = Eng. lorry), glinse or glise ‘slipped’ (<Fr. glissé). 
It would appear that this sound arose from an imitation of English (and Carib?) 1, 
which in initial two-consonant clusters and in some other positions is much less 
palatalized than that of Creole, and has a more domal point of articulation. 
It may also be noted that many of the Carib words in which Breton, the seven- 
teenth century chronicler, has recorded |, and most of those where he has lI, 
are now spoken with sound (/) both by the Carib Indians of Dominica and by 
the Black Carib of Central America. 

The phonetic range of the Creole r, from a but slightly velarized labial [w7] 
to a mild velar spirant, which may be reduced to a mere aspiration of the pre- 
ceding voiceless stop, or, when syllable-final, to an ‘inaudible consonant’ checking 
the preceding vowel which it lengthens by one mora, is such as to justify doubts 
as to its unity or very existence. However, when one compares such alternative 
forms as brile [bw’i-le’], brule [byu'le:], both meaning ‘burnt,’ or ‘drunk;’ such 
variant pronunciations as [gyo’] or [gy%o"] ‘big,’ [khi-e-] or [k*i-e’] ‘called,’ [wuz] 
or [y*u%] ‘red,’ and such minimally contrasting pairs as: kwi ‘calabash cup’ 
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or ‘dish,’ kri [kh*i-] ‘raw,’ it becomes evident that all these contain one phoneme, 
the French voiced velar spirant adapted to the pattern of Creole phonology. 
In each case the dorsum is more or less raised toward, but never meets, the 
velum; while the lips are more or less rounded according to the point of articu- 
lation of the following vowel and, in clusters, of the preceding consonant. Where 
r is syllable-initial, it may be said in general that velarization decreases while 
labialization increases in the series: ri ‘laughed,’ red ‘stiff, difficult,’ rara ‘corn- 
crake, rattle,’ ros ‘rock, stone,’ rul ‘wheel.’ Where r forms the second element in 
an initial two-consonant cluster, the situation is more complicated, since there 
are two factors which go to determine the phonetic value of r._ Briefly, these 
may be explained as follows: In bri ‘sound,’ bre ‘resin,’ bra ‘arm,’ dri ‘dense,’ 
dret ‘straight, right-hand,’ dra ‘(customs-) dues, a right,’ the labial element 
predominates. In brokqtay ‘a swap, a bargain arranged in the form of barter,’ 
and in gri ‘grey,’ gres ‘grease, fat,’ gra ‘fat’ (a), the velar element predominates 
[y*]. In brule ‘burnt,’ and in gro ‘big,’ krok ‘a crook, a hook,’ tru ‘hole,’ only 
the velar spirant is heard, and this is voiced after a voiced consonant, voiceless 
after a voiceless consonant. Some words with a non-final ari sequence have 
alternative forms (favored by the younger generation) without r. Thus: maty< 
or marie ‘married’ (but ‘husband’ is always mari), laivyer or larivyer (the latter 
rare) ‘river;’ and only maingwe (cf. old Carib malthi, recent Carib malin, old 
French maringoin) ‘mosquito.’ 

The semivowels w and y are always fully voiced; the former being well rounded, 
and the latter having more friction than in English. 

10. Syllable-initial clusters of two consonants all have r, l, y or w as their 
second element. Altho in one or two cases words beginning with a given 
cluster have not been observed, these must nevertheless be included on the basis 
of their occurence between vowels, since they do not check the preceding syl- 
lable. The following syllable-initial clusters have been found: pl (plezt 
‘pleasure,’ vople ‘wrapped’); bl (ble ‘blue,’ oblize ‘obliged’); tl (kutla ‘cutlas, 
machete’); dl (dlo ‘water, river’); kl (klerte ‘light,’ zekler ‘lightning’); gl (glise 
‘slipped’) regle ‘settled, arranged’); fl (fler ‘flower,’ rafle ‘taken all up together’); 
vl (vlqy ‘semen, a discharge’); pr (pre ‘near’); br (bre ‘resin’); tr (tre ‘kind of tray,’ 
zetren ‘New Year’s gift’); dr (dret ‘straight’); kr (kri ‘raw’); gr (grt ‘grey,’ gre 
‘rain-storm’); fr (fre ‘fresh’); vr (vre ‘true’) ; pw (pwelez ‘hairy’) ; bw (bwer ‘drank’); 
tw (twel ‘cloth’); dw (dwet ‘finger’); kw (kwi ‘calabash dish’ or ‘cup,’ dukwe 
‘means, sufficiency’); gw (gwiyav ‘guava,’ lingwez ‘whip’ < Fr. rigoise); fw 
(fwiye ‘dug out’); vw (vwel ‘sail’); sw (swe ‘sweated’ or ‘either... or,’ swer 
‘evening’); zw (zwezo ‘bird’); Sw (Swezi ‘chose’); Zw (Zwen ‘met, joined’); cw 
(éwi ‘belt, leather’) ; jw (zefwi ‘needle’); mw (mwe ‘I, me, my’); nw (nwer ‘black’); 
lw (lwe ‘far’); py (pya ‘sluggish, despondent) ; by (bye ‘well, healthy,’ zibye ‘bird’); 
ty (netye ‘cleaned’ masotye ‘blacksmith’); dy (dyet! ‘damn!’ lodyqs ‘Court of As- 
sizes’); ky (kya¥ ‘cash, money’); gy (gyal ‘girl’—cf gal ‘itch-rash,’ gogyo ‘sweet- 
heart, girl-friend’); fy (fyel ‘gall, bile’); vy (vye ‘old, ugly’); sy (syel ‘sky’); zy 
(zye ‘eyes’); sy (Sye ‘dog’); ly (lyen ‘withe, switch,’ o-lye ‘instead of, in place 
of’). 
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11. Medial clusters, i.e. those which occur only after vowels of the checked 
variety and must therefor be regarded as syllable-final plus syllable-initial, 
include: pp, bs, bz, tt, tm, dm, kt, kk, ks, vm, sp, st, sk, 88, sh, sm, sn, sl, zn, &t, 
&m, &n, 2, 2m, Zl, mb, md, mm, ml, my, nd, ns, nm, nl, ny, lp, lb, lt, Id, lk, lg, U, 
ly, ls, 18, lh, lm, U, mbl, ndl, ygw. Geminate consonants are long and ambisyl- 
labic, but pronounced without separate release for the first, e.g. poppot [poppot] 
‘doll,’ totiot [tottot] ‘breast,’ komme [komme] ‘how much?’ (ef. kuma‘ how?’ 
kumase ‘began’). 

12. Except for words in which r functions as an element of length before a 
final consonant (§6, e.g. park, laport), and for those in which y forms a diphthong 
with a preceding vowel before another, word-final consonant (§5, e.g. cayk, 
bayt), there are no final clusters in Dominica Creole. In all other cases where 
French or English words containing them have been borrowed, such final clusters 
lose their ultimate or penultimate phoneme: e.g. met ‘master, owner,’ < Fr. 
maitre; mas ‘mask’; kataplam ‘poultice,’ < Fr. cataplasme; pepalmit ‘peppermint 
candy.’ Occasionally, an English syllabic n, l, or r is turned by Creole speakers 
into the corresponding non-syllabic followed by a vowel: e.g. the name Eden 
becomes tdni in Creole. Loanwords containing non-permissible initial clusters 
are likewise adapted to the pattern of Creole: e.g. English squash > Creole 
kwa, while English sgweeze > Creole kwiz (kwiz). 


Dominica, B. W. I. 
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INTRODUCTION 


print 103 pages. 


ern South Arabic dialects, in Arab usage and in local ‘Shahari’ usage. 


Mier, SAE vols. 4,6,7, A. Jahn ib. v. 3, W. Hein, ib. v. 9. 


M = Mehri, S = Sokotri, Sh = Shauri. 
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A. SHAURI. 2. PHONOLOGY. MORPHOLOGY: 3. Independent pronoun, 4. Suf- 
fixed pronoun, 5. Comparative and superlative, 6. Plural, 7. Numerals, 8. 


B. Meuri. 12. PHONOLOGY. MORPHOLOGY: 13. Pronoun, 14. Article, 15. 
Adjective, 16. Numerals, 17. Perfect, 18. Imperfect, 19. Participial future, 20. 
Future of derived stems, 21. Imperative, 22. Causative-reflexive stem. 23. 


C. Harsust. 24. PHONOLOGY. MORPHOLOGY: 25. Independent pronoun, 26. 
Suffixed pronoun, 27. Diminutive, 28. Plural, 29. Numerals, 30. Perfect, 31. 
Imperfect, 32. Participial future, 33. Tenses of derived stems, 34. Imperative, 


D. Boranari. 38. PHONOLOGY. MORPHOLOGY: 39. Independent pronoun, 
40. Suffixed pronoun, 41. Plural, 42. Adjective, 43. Numeral, 44. Perfect, 45. 
Imperfect, 46. Subjunctive, 47. Participial future, 48. Tenses of derived stems, 


E. Conciusions. 51: The linguistic position of Harsusi and Botahari. 


For more than forty years no new Modern South Arabic texts have appeared. 
In fact, the last texts in these languages come from the Viennese expedition of 
1900, to which we owe a vast collection of material! in Mehri, Shauri (Shauri) 
and Sokotri (Soqotri).2 Our general knowledge of this linguistic group has 
recently been enlarged by two new dialects: Botahari and Harsusi, thanks to the 
work of Bertram Thomas, in Four Strange Tongues from South Arabia, The 
Hadara Group, Proceedings of the British Academy 23.231-331 (1937), off- 


In the introduction the author gives the names of the tribes which speak Mod- 


boring tribesmen of Oman refer to them collectively as Ahl al-Hadara. 
also gives a map showing the linguistic distribution of the languages, and briefly 
indicates the economic pursuits and the social organization of these tribes. 
Grammatical sketches of Mehri, Shauri, Harsusi and Botahari occupy pages 
13-36; phrases and sentences, 37-52; names of persons and of animals, 53-7; 
vocabularies in English-Shauri-Mehri-Harsusi and Botahari, 58-103; philological 
note by Marcel Cohen, 104-5. The material given in the book was ‘gradually 


1 Published in the Collection of the Siidarabische Expedition (abbreviated SAE): D. H. 


2 The names of the languages are abbreviated in this paper: B = Botahari, H = Harsusi, 
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built up during four visits to the locality spread over five years, and pitfalls 
were as far as possible avoided by the assistance of an educated English-speaking 
Arab.’ 

Thomas had no advance knowledge of the South Arabic material collected by 
the Viennese expedition or of the grammatical studies made by Bittner (11). 
He confesses that ‘the material presented here, is that of a single-handed English- 
man without philological training other than a facile knowledge of colloquial 
Arabic, a musical ear, and a long experience of the native mind.’ .Thomas’ 
documents are valuable, first because they often confirm previous knowledge 
of Mehri and Shauri, altho there are many interesting divergences, and secondly 
because they give us for the first time information about two new dialects. 
Moreover, Thomas’ records have a mark of authenticity and are unquestionably 
an important contribution to our knowledge of Modern South Arabic, even tho 
the author’s lack of philological training is frequently visible. His interpreta- 
tions of grammatical facts and his translations sometimes need to be modified. 

The present paper, basing itself on Thomas’ material, attempts to derive some 
phonetic and morphologic principles for each language. It then proceeds to 
some general ideas about the classification of these languages on the basis of all 
we know concerning Modern South Arabic. Some revisions and corrections 
of Thomas’ translation are introduced. The page numbers of Thomas’ mono- 
graph are indicated according to the off-print. 


The Modern South Arabic languages are spoken on the coastal regions of Cen- 
tral South Arabia and on the islands of Sokotra and of Curia Muria in the Gulf 
of Aden. 

The languages and dialects belonging to this group are: 

1. Mehri and (as we shall see in the conclusions) its dialects Harsusi and Bota- 
hari. 

2. Shauri and its dialect Curia Muria.* 

3. Sokotri. 

As Semitic scholars know, the Modern South Arabic dialects are genetically 
distinct from Arabic and differ from it in phonology, morphology, syntax and 
vocabulary. Some grammatical and lexicographical features common to 
Modern South Arabic and Ethiopic suggest that both these groups formed a 
dialectal unity in primitive Semitic. On the other hand, the Arabic dialects of 
the neighboring tribes exert so strong an influence on the Modern South Arabic 
languages that it is often difficult to make a clear distinction between Arabic ele- 
ments and Modern South Arabic material. The relation between Modern South 
Arabic and Epigraphic South Arabic still has to be determined.‘ 


The sources of Modern South Arabic languages are the following: 
For Mehri: A. Jahn, Die Mehri-Sprache in Siidarabien, Vienna 1902; Gramma- 


3 W. Leslau, The Position of the Dialect of Curia Muria in Modern South Arabic, BSOAS 
12.5-19 (1947). 

‘For the various studies on the linguistic position of Modern and Epigraphic South 
Arabic, see note 5, p. 19-22 (off-print). 
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tik der Mehri-Sprache in Siidarabien, Vienna 1905 (abbreviated: Grammatik) ; 
D. H. Miiller, Die Mehri- und Sogotri-Sprache, I. Texte, 1902; Wilhelm Hein, 
Mehri- und Hadrami-Tezte, 1909; M. Bittner, Studien zur Laut- und F ormen- 
lehre der Mehri-Sprache in Siidarabien, Vienna 1909-14 (abbr. Mh. St.). 

For Shauri: D. H. Miiller, Die Mehri- und Sogotri-Sprache, 111. Shauri-Texte, 
1907; M. Bittner, Studien zur Shauri-Sprache in den Bergen von Dofar, Vienna, 
1916 (abbr. Sh. St.). 

For Curia Muria: J. G. Hulton, Notice on the Curia Muria Island, Transac- 
tions of the Bombay Geographical Society 3.183-97 (1840); W. Leslau, The posi- 
tion of the dialect of Curia Muria in Modern South Arabic, Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies 12.5-19 (1947). 

For Sokotri: D. H. Miiller, Die Mehri- und Sogotri-Sprache, I. Texte, 1902; 
II. 1905; M. Bittner, Charakteristik der Sprache der Insel Soqotra, Anzeiger 
der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Philosophisch-historische Klasse 
55.48-83(1918); W. Leslau, Lezique Sogotri (Sudarabique moderne), avec com- 
paraisons et explications étymologiques, Paris 1938 (abbr. Lex. Sog.).5 


1. General Phonetic Notes 


1.1. Thomas’ phonetic symbols are transcribed here as follows: ch by é, dh 
by d, gh by g,7 by g, kh by b, th by t; s and z with the diacritic 2 by § and 2. 

1.2. Thomas lists a series of laterals, which he transcribes with the angular 
diacritic set over s,s, sh, dh, dh, dh, th,z. This diacritic, he says, ‘represents the 
lisped consonant and is pronounced Ii as in the Welsh word llanelly. The respec- 
tive values... are, to a European ear, practically indistinguishable. A lightly 
and a heavily lisped sibilant as represented by § and 2 seemed to the writer’s 
ear the most that could be detected.’ In keeping with this last remark, only 
§ and 2 are found in the word lists. Thomas’ predecessors give only é Pos- 
sibly only one phoneme is involved, perhaps with voiced or partially voiced posi- 
tional variants and free alternation. If there are two phonemes, a voiceless- 
voiced pair of lateral friction sounds, then it must be noted that Thomas does 
not confuse the voiced member with normal. Strong friction could be the clear 
distinguishing mark of 2 as against /. 

1.3. Very often Thomas has az where the other sources have e. 

1.4. It is often difficult to know whether divergences between Thomas and his 
predecessors are due to dialectal variants or to errors of one or the other source 
or even to misprints. The divergences will be pointed out in the corresponding 
sections. 

1.5. Thomas’ description of p (13) might give the impression that it is an inde- 
pendent phoneme. However, South Arabic p (which is not restricted to Shauri 
as stated by Thomas) is also found in some North-Arabic dialects, and is en- 
countered only in final position. It represents thus an devoiced b, as in kop 
‘dog’ for kob (from kalb) in M., H., B., and in nop ‘big’ in Botahari. 

1.6. Thomas confirms the opinion of the members of the Viennese expedition 


5 For complete references see W. Leslau, Modern South Arabic languages, A Bibliography, 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library, August 1946, off-print 29 pages. 
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(Miller, Jahn and Hein) that the voiced laryngeal ‘ does not exist in Mehri, and 
he goes even farther denying its existence in Shauri (13) where Miller reported 
it.® 

1.7. Concerning the glottal stop in the beginning of the word, Thomas’ 
transcription is not consistent: thus p. 71 ‘eye’: Sh. ‘ain, M. ’ain, pl. aiyyenten 
(without ’), H. ’aine and aina. It is probably present in pronunciation. 

1.8. It is interesting to note (14) that the phonetic differences between gq and 
k, g and g, ¢ and ¢ and d, s and ¢ and z, are not so evident as in Arabic. This 
confirms the indications of Miiller, Jahn and Hein. 


A. SHAURI 


2. PHONOLOGY 


2.1. An example for Sh. h = Arabic s, ordinarily known in M. and §.’ is found 
in hurug ‘stole’ (42), Ar. saraga. The example of firhin ‘horse’, M. firhin, Ar. 
faras, is found also in Bittner.* This word is considered by Brockelmann to be a 
loan-word from Mebhri.® 

2.2. Shauri like Curia Muria has normally § corresponding to Ar. s and He- 
brew §:° hing ‘five’, Ar. hams, Hebr. hdmes; reg ‘head’, Ar. ra’s, Hebr. ro(’)é. 

2.3. In some cases, s is found where we would expect § or § (lateral sibilant): 
Sis ‘thou hast’ (fem.) for s (25); sof-s ‘thou sleepest’ for sof¥ (27), Saif and saif 
‘asleep’ (58), Bittner Sa’f and Sef; and even in the causative-reflexive stem 
sahabur ‘he asked’ instead of Sahabur (29), but 2nd masc. hatsahabur, fem. 
hatSahabur-z. 

2.4. There are still other cases where Thomas has z for expected §, perhaps by 
assimilation and dissimilation of voicing: sahabur-z ‘thou didst ask’ (29), agud-z 
‘thou didst walk’ (28), ta-z ‘thou didst eat’ (31), bi-z ‘with thee’ instead of bi-¥ 
(35). 

2.5. A voiced stop becomes voiceless in final position. This is true not only 
for b becoming p (see §1.5), as in ta’ap ‘tired’ (root t‘b), urtsop ‘camels’ (root 
rkb), qutulop ‘move’ (root glb), but also for d becoming t, as in harad and haret 
‘strong’, but fem. hard-et; gat ‘walk’, but fem. pl. gudin; and for g becoming k 
(nahak ‘play’, root nhg); see also §§12.4, 24.2, 38.2. The voiceless ¢ is voiced in 
fled ‘flee’ (root fit) perhaps by assimilation to the voiced l. 

2.6. In one instance p is in free alternation with f: maptih and maftiyeh ‘open’ 
(86). See also §38.3. 


* But Glaser, Zwei Wiener Publikationen wiber habaschitisch-punische Dialekte in Siid- 
arabien 15-6 (1902), and C. Landberg, Die Mehri-Sprache in Stidarabien von Dr. Alfred 
Jahn und die Mehri- und Sogotri-Sprache von D. H. Miiller, kritisch beleuchtet 57 (1902), 
deny the absence of ’ in Mehri. 

7™W. Leslau, Lez. Sog. 32; Le rapport entre § et h en sémitique, Annuaire de l'Institut 
de philologie et d’histoire orientales et slaves 7.265-73 (1939-44). 

8 Sh. St. 1 §20 note. 

® Zeit. Semitistik 5.20 note. 

10W. Leslau, Der §-Laut in den modernen siidarabischen Sprachen, WZKM 44.211-8 
(1937). 
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2.7. The confusion in pronunciation between the two phonemes h and h exists 
also in Shauri:" haizz ‘slaughter’, M. hzz; zaham ‘come’, Bittner zaham. The 
principle of §1.8 also applies to Shauri. 

2.8. The laryngeal ‘ does not exist in Sh. of Thomas contrary to what we have 
from Miller who notes its presence in Shauri. Concerning this sound Thomas 
says (13): ‘The ‘ain appears to have the sound value of a hemza in the Hadara 
dialects.’ 

2.9. It is difficult to know what is the value of tz in hutz beside haié ‘beach’ 
and of ts in urtsop ‘camels’. Is it a separate affricate phoneme or only é (from 
k)? 

2.10. The consonant phonemes of Shauri are: 

Labials b f. 

Dentals ¢ d; interdentals ¢ d; emphatic ¢ d t. 
Sibilants s z §; emphatic s; lateral §. 
Affricative ¢ (9). 

Velars k g h g; emphatic gq. 

Nasals m n; liquids / r. 

Pharyngeals ’ ‘ h h. 

Semi-vowels w y. 

The sound ¢ seems to result from the prepalatalization of gandk. The sound 
§ is found only in Thomas and mostly in Arabic loan-words, but also in some 
Shauri words; Miiller does not report this sound. For ‘, see §2.8. The sound 
§ is described as lateral in the reports of the members of the Viennese expedition, 
and is probably to be connected with the sounds of Thomas described in §1.2. 
A voiced 2 possibly exists as a separate phoneme, if Thomas is correct in his 
observation against the others. 


MORPHOLOGY 


3. Independent Pronoun. The independent pronouns as given by Thomas 
(15) are essentially the same as by Bittner (Sh. St. 2.44). 


\ 


Singular Plural 
Thomas Bittner Thomas Bittner 
Ist hai he naha nha 
2nd m. hat het etum etum 
2nd f. hit hit etan etin 
3rd m. ga Se sum sum 
3rd f. sa se san sen 


4.1. Suffized Pronouns. The suffixed pronouns (15, 16) are difficult to under- 
stand historically and do not agree either with the indications of Thomas him- 
” For the confusion in the pronunciation of h and h in the Arabic dialects of South Arabia 


(Hadramout, Dofar) and in Sokotri, see Leslau Lez. Sogq. 21. 
12 See note 6. 
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self as given on p. 25 for the preposition ge ‘with’ or with what we have from Miil- 
ler and Bittner. The suffixed pronouns as given by Thomas attached to ahfif 
‘local hairdress’ are: Sg. 1. -, 2 m. -k, f. not given, 3 m. -kat, f. -sit; Pl. 1. -na, 2 
m. -tum, f. -atun, 3 m. -hum, f. -kin. 

4.2. The 3 m. f. -kat, -sit could be interpreted as forms lengthened by the 
demonstrative element t, but the k of the masculine is strange. Bittner and also 
Thomas elsewhere (24, 25) give the form -é (&-é ‘he has’, an-s ‘from him’). 

4.3. The 2 pl. m. f. -tum, -atun have t instead of expected -k. 

4.4. As for the 2 f. sg. 4-s ‘you have’ (25) instead of 3-8 see §2.3. 


5. Comparative and Superlative. The comparative and superlative are ex- 
pressed according to Thomas (24) by ang for the masculine, and ans for the femi- 
nine, or by ar. However, the situation is rather as follows: The comparative 
and superlative are expressed by an or ar provided with suffixed pronouns agree- 
ing with the object or the person with which the noun is compared. Thus 
ang or ans are only used when speaking of the 3rd person, masculine or feminine; 
but speaking of the Ist person, the suffix is -7 as in the example given by Thomas 
himself (39): seh aib dni bi-sen ‘he is bigger than I in years’. The preposition 
an (Ar. ‘an) can be used with any suffixed pronoun. As for ar it is to be compared 
with Arabic gayr, M. gar (gayr)." 


6.1. Plural. The plural afar-in from dfér ‘cloud’ (17) can be added to the few 
examples for the ending -in known from Bittner." 
6.2. The singular garainot ‘village’ with the plural garainiti is a diminutive. 


7. Numerals. Inthe forms of the numerals (19, 20) there are some differences 
between the indications of Thomas and Bittner."* They are due especially ‘to 
confusion between the masculine and the feminine; Bittner gives for the mascu- 
line the forms with ¢, for the feminine the forms without t, as opposed to Thomas. 
Thus 


Thomas Bittner 
masc. fem. masc. fem. 
‘four’ urba ‘arba’ot arbo‘ot urba‘ 
‘six’ Sat Statt Stet Set 


and so on. 


Note especially for ‘nine’: Thomas sa’, fem. sa’ait; Bittner tsay‘t, fem. tis‘ 
(Bittner with initial t, Thomas without ¢ as for the other Modern South Arabic 


languages). 
For ‘thousand’ Thomas gives af (for alf), Bittner elf: 


13 Bittner, Sh. St. 2.58. 
14 Sh. St. 1.41. 
16 op. cit. 2.50. 
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8.1. Perfect. The endings of the perfect according to Thomas are: 


Singular Plural 
3rd m. cr glemetete 
3rd f. ---(v)¢'6 --- 
2nd m. ---(v)k ---kum 
2nd f. ---§, -8, -2 ---kin 
Ist ---(v)k ---(v)n 


8.2. The suffix of the 3rd fem. is -¢ with or without vowel: ‘ait (from tai ‘eat’, 
p. 31), batrut (from bar, 35), sahabirat (from sahabair ‘ask’, 29), soffot (from saif 
‘sleep’, 27). 

8.3. The suffix of the 2nd fem. is: -¢ (bis, from bair, p. 35), -z (taz, from te ‘eat’, 
31), -8 (sofs, from saif ‘sleep’,27). On these variants, see §2.3. 

8.4. The 3rd pers. masc. fem. has no suffix, as opposed to Bittner” who gives 
-en for the feminine. Thomas agrees with Fresnel"* in this matter. 

8.5. The suffix of the 2nd fem.pl. is -kin (ta-kin from tai ‘eat’, p. 31), -ken (in 
be-ken, from bair, p. 35), -kun (in sof-kun, from saif ‘sleep’, p. 27); sahabur-ku 
(without -n) from sahabair ‘ask’ (29) is probably a mistake. 

8.6. Concerning the auxiliary verb bir, bar (35) which, when prefixed to a verb 
in the perfect, serves to emphasize the action in the past (as the Arabic particle 
qad) or to describe a completed action, it is to be noted that the r may disappear 
before the suffixes. Thus 2nd m.pl. birkum, but fem. beken. The same phe- 
nomenon occurs in Sokotri: bek beside ber-k;* see also §00. As for the Ist pl. 
bair as given by Thomas (35) it is probably a mistake for bair-an. 

Thomas is wrong in speaking of an ‘indeclinable particle bir or bar’ since he 
himself gives the conjugation of this word. It is to be called an ‘auxiliary verb’ 
rather than a ‘particle’ because it is used with the suffixes of the verb in the 
perfect. 


9.1. Future. The future is expressed by the imperfect of the verb preceded 
by a particle. This particle is hal, the / of which disappears in all persons except 
in the Ist pers. sg. where the / is preserved. Thomas’ explanation (27) that the 
particle is ha and that ‘a peculiar feature of this is the occurrence of l for the Ist 
person, sg. hal’ is not correct historically. It might be possible to connect hal 
with the Ethiopic root hallawa ‘to be’, Amharic alla. The disappearance of | 
of Sh. hal reminds one of the particle of negation al in the Ethiopic languages, 
the / of which disappears in the imperfect in all persons except in the 1st singular, 
which starts with a vowel. 

The particle hal is not mentioned in the Shauri of Miiller; Bittner” points out 
the particle dhar followed by the subjunctive to express the future. 


sy = vowel. 

17 op. cit. 2.12. 

18 JA 3eme serie 6.80 (1838). 
19 Leslau Lez. Sog. 98. 

% Sh. St. 2.19. 
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9.2. The prefixes and suffixes of the imperfect as given by Thomas confirm 
what we know from Bittner and are as follows: 


Singular Plural 
3rd m. yt--- yt--- 
3rd f. te/ti--- te---en 
2nd m. te/ti te--- 
2nd f. te--- te---en 
Ist e--- ne--- 


9.3. Note that the internal vowel of the 2nd fem.sg. is -¢ by Umlaut: ha-tgid 
‘you will walk’, but masc. ha-tgad (28). 

9.4. For the verb sof ‘to sleep’ (26-7), Thomas gives different vowels for the 
particle hal. Thus: 1st pers. hal-saf; 2 fem. hu-tsif; 3 msc. ho-istf, fem. hu-tsaf, 
andsoon. The 2 fem.pl. hutsafa is a mistake for hutsaf-an. 

9.5. For the verb sahabur ‘ask’ (instead of gahabur), the 2nd fem. sg. 
hatsahabur-z seems to be incorrect, the form being an imperfect (hatsahabur) 
with the suffix z (=8&) of the perfect. 

9.6. For the verb tai (te, from twy ‘eat’) as given by Thomas (30) there is prob- 
ably a confusion in the conjugation. The forms of the plural seem to have pre- 
served the final y, as Ist person ha-nta, 2 m. ha-tt (instead of ha-tts), 2 f. ha-tan 
(instead of ha-ttan), 3 m. hai-yiti, 3 f. ha-tan (instead of ha-ttan). But the forms 
of the singular do not preserve the final y, as: 1 pers. hal-it, 2 m. ha-tait, 2 f. 
ha-tit, 3 m. hai-yit, 3 f. ha-tit. 

9.7. As far as we know, the verbs with 3rd radical, w, y have a double treat- 
ment: some of them preserve the final radical, others do not.» There are even 
verbs which have both treatments” as is the case with the verb given by Thomas. 


10.1. Imperative. To illustrate the imperative, let us cite sof ‘sleep’ (27): 
2m. sg. saf, pl. sof; 2 f. sg. sif, pl. safen. 

10.2. How is the 2 m.sg. te¥ ‘eat’ beside te (31) to be explained? Is it instead of 
teh with the inverse change of h into § (for h instead of &, see §2.1) or is it a mistake? 


11. MATERIALS 


Only the sentences and phrases which require explanation or correction will 
be mentioned here. 

P. 36. figaré ois-hal garén li ‘the Arabs/understand/our language/not’; for 
‘understand’ Thomas (98) gives sahabail for sahabail, the b of which comes from w: 
M. hawul, holat, B. holai and Sh. hal as in our example; the o7 is perhaps a glide- 
vowel. iéukiina gaik igar lo ‘those/men/evil/not’; iZukina corresponds to 
Bittner (Sh. St. 2.48) elyekun. 

P. 37. attot lik ‘thank you’; aitot perhaps to be connected with Ar. gazd ‘recom- 
pense’ and the sentence is to be translated ‘recompense for you’. Ib. tigihiqun 
ofait ‘your morning/health’ (‘good morning’); tigihiqun is probably related to 

2 op. cit. 2.38. 

2 op. cit. 2.39. 
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gehum ‘to be morning’ (the m has disappeared) and gun to kun ‘to be’. Ib. 
owgumedluk ofait ‘your evening/health’ (‘good evening’); owgumedluk is perhaps 
to be analyzed as owgumed and luk ‘for you’ in relation with gimet ‘West’ (Bitt- 
ner, Sh. St. 1.32), 8. ‘emod ‘to set (sun)’. Ib. ahair in the last sentence on the 
page should be translated ‘better’ instead of ‘more’. 

P. 38. ina ’unk ‘what/said you?’; ’unk is probably for ’urk, based on ’or ‘to 
say’ (Semitic ’mr). Ib. For ain the last two sentences and in the first sentence 
of p. 39, see §14. 

P. 39. omri bir Silut aiyun ‘my age/son(of)/thirty/years’; Bittner™ has the 
plural ‘on from the sg. ‘anit ‘year’; in the next sentence the word used for ‘years’ 
is the Ar. sen. 

P. 40. dil hiiti ‘of the cows’, to be divided di lhiti, the second word being the 
plural of leh ‘cow’; the same in the 5th sentence bal hati ‘and cows’, correctly 
ba lhiti (ba is a variant of wa‘and’). Ib. tahalof zahat ‘remain in health’ (‘good- 
bye’); tahalof from }lf ‘follow, remain’; for zahat Bittner has sahz ‘health’. 

P. 41. First sentence, is haiz incorrectly translated ‘day of slaughter’, should be 
‘when they slaughtered’; the first word is the same as his in the same sentence 
and means ‘when’; for haiz Bittner has hezz (see §2.7). Ib. for sairiq Bittner 
has Serek ‘make’. Ib. haziyet ‘slaughtered camel’ to be divided haz tyet. Ib. 
ya horg ‘and they died’ to be written yahorg (from hrg ‘die’). 

Ib. 2nd sentence ilhiin fun ‘there were’ does not seem correct; if the translation 
of the 2nd word is really ‘were’ the Sh. word should be kun, but fun perhaps 
means ‘there’, Hebrew po(h), and ilhun is a demonstrative ‘they’. Ib. last 
sentence bi hat bi har or bi har het means literally ‘in/health/you?’. 

P. 42. Ist sentence, hat hat fark hini ‘if you help me’ should perhaps be trans- 
lated ‘if you advise me’, ark from gar (Bittner Swr) ‘to advise’; 62 ‘God’ to be 
identified with ‘ol from b'l, since Z is a lateral sound. 

Ib. 2nd sentence, for huruga ‘I stole’ see §2.1; hes hisdn ‘at the back of/pris- 
oner’ does not seem to be correct (is hisdn for hizdan ‘castle’ or for hibsdn from hbs 
‘be imprisoned’?); daigaziz ‘making cultivation’, correctly da-igaziz ‘one who 
cuts’; sank abaiyagi ‘I heard/my brother’, is probably to be translated ‘I heard 
about my brother’ and to be analyzed into (a)bai = be and yagi from ag ‘brother’. 
ar segedis ‘they said taken’, to be translated ‘they said/he took it’ (Fresnel zeged 
‘to take’, Bittner sgod ‘plunder’). dr ragak ‘they said/your brother’, instead of 
ur agak (=agak). hairok tainuf adai ‘if you/help/any one’ is difficult: hairok is 
perhaps from hair = ar ‘if it is not’ (Ar. gayr) and -k is the suffixed pronoun of 
the 2nd person, tainuf seems to be from nufa ‘to be useful’. arkun is probably 
incorrectly translated ‘ask’; it seems to be made up of ar (har, see above) ‘if it is 
not’ and kun ‘be’, or perhaps for argun ‘speak to him’ from ’rg = hereg ‘speak’ 
(see below). layinuf ‘for myself’ from la ‘for’ and yinuf from nafs. Ib. 
airigsts ‘speak (to) him’ should be read airigis (without s) from 'rg = hereg 
(Bittner), hairok (Thomas). 


23 op. cit. 1.51. 
*% Bittner, op. cit. 4.35. 
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P. 48. yund umruk ‘thank you’, literally ‘may He prolong your life’. 

P.49. hdbor sai Zutal ‘what news’ is not clear. gdd istohol ‘go away’, istohol is to 
be connected with sethel (Bittner) ‘to be finished’ and the sentence would mean 
‘go away completely’. ul liyo ‘come here’ is not clear. yél 36k ‘what is your 
name?’, §6k from gem-k. ib. aki bi kit ‘I want food’, aki for ag-ki from ‘gb ‘want’. 
zent6 zdt ‘bring fish’, should be translated ‘give me fish’, zenté from zem ‘give’ 
(M. wezom, 8. ’ezom, Ar. wazama); zot = sod. hai aladik lo ‘I/your enemy/not’ 
is not correct; it should be translated ‘I/not your enemy/not’, aladik is 
from the negative al and adi (=‘adi, Ar. ‘aduww); alad of the vocabulary (68) 
‘enemy’ is taken from this passage and is, therefor, to be corrected into ad or adi. 

P. 50. aldor ‘return’ is not clear; it is perhaps a subjunctive with the particle 
la from the verb dor ‘turn’. het anti ‘I want/your protection’ is rather to be 
translated ‘You are/my protection’. adilin mariz ‘that man/is ill’ is not clear; 
adilin is perhaps a demonstrative pronoun. 

P’ 51. den ol/bihar/lé ‘that/of goodness/not’, is to be translated ‘that not/in 
goodness/not’ (‘he is not good’). sim bihdr lé ‘they have/of goodness/not’, 
is to be translated ‘they/in goodness/not’ (‘they are no good’). lép orahaka lob 
‘no/it is far/not’; the form of the negation lép/ldb is not clear, the sentence is 
perhaps to be read 16 borahaka lé ‘no/in the far/not’, the 2nd 16b of Thomas 
being reformed after the ist lop, the p(b) of which actually belongs to the next 
word. mit-han gad ‘when go’ is probably to be divided mit ha-ngad ‘when shall 
we go?’; mit = mie ‘when’ (Bittner), Arabic matd; for he see §9.1. 


B. MERI 


12. PHONOLOGY 


12.1. To the examples in which final § may become h and zero, as: tey (Bittner), 
taiya (Thomas) ‘goat’, Ar. tats; humo ‘five’, root ms and so on, one may add 
debbe, dabeh ‘honey’ (76), root dbs. Note that Modern South Arabic § generally 
corresponds to Arabic s, Hebrew &.%* 

12.2. In some cases initial / is lost: odin ‘tongue’ (98), root lin; obon ‘white’ 
(100), root lbn; Hein also cites atugem instead of latugem from lig ‘kill’;* final 
L is lost in béta beside bétul ‘coward’ (66); medial / is lost in musi ‘rain’ (88), 
root lsy; fufil ‘pepper’ (86), root fifl; déféna (participle) ‘jump’ beside delfone 
(78), gad and god ‘skin’ (92), Bittner geld, but Jahn” also gét, root gid. 

12.3. The labial m causes nasalization of the vowel in tér ‘dates’ (66), a phe- 
nomenon which is usual in Sh. and in Curia Muria. 

12.4. A voiced stop becomes voiceless in final position. Thus d becomes ¢ in 
haid beside hait ‘hand’ (74), git and gid ‘nice’; b becomes p in salep and selaib 
‘arms’, kitép and kitdb ‘book’; g becomes k in gayk from gaig ‘man’; see also §2.5. 

12.6. An example for k instead of h is Skof ‘milk’, skaf ‘to drink’ (68) instead of 
Shof of Jahn and Bittner; the Shauri of Thomas has also k in Skuf ‘drink’. 

% See note 10. 


% Mehri- und Hadrami Tezte p. 42, 1.6. 
37 Grammatik 13. 
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12.6. The phonemic status of Mehri is the following: 
Labials 6 f. 
Dentals ¢ d; interdentals ¢ d; emphatics ¢ d t. 
Sibilants s z §; emphatic ; lateral &. 
Affricate @. 
Velars k( g) & g; emphatic q. 
Nasals m n; liquids I r. 
Pharyngeals ’ h h. 
Semi-vowels w y. 
The interdental emphatic ¢ is very rare; it seems to occur only in Arabic loan- 
words. The velar g occurs only in Thomas. 


MORPHOLOGY 


13.1. Pronoun. The independent pronoun as given by Thomas (15) is the 
same as in Bittner and Jahn with the restriction that there are diphthongs in 
Thomas where Jahn and Bittner have a long or a short vowel, as 2 m.sg. hait 
(Thomas), hét, het (Bittner, Jahn); 3 m. hath (Th.), he (Jahn, Bittner); 2 m.pl. 
ataim (Th.), tém, tem (B.J.), and so on. 

13.2. The suffixed pronoun used with the noun (15) and the verb (34) is the 
same as in Bittner and Jahn. In the paradigm given on p. 34, some of the forms 
are given without the element ¢ of the direct complement, others with ¢. With- 
out t: Sahabar-ai ‘he asked me’, Sahabar-uk ‘he asked you’, gahabir-is ‘they asked 
her’. Forms with t: gahabark-t-aik ‘I asked you’, sahbark-t-t ‘you asked me’, 
and so on. In sahabaruten-tainaha ‘you asked us’, the suffix tainaha is com- 
posed of the element ¢ and the personal pronoun naha ‘we’; the form of the verb 
Sahabaruten seems incorrect since one would expect gahabaruken ‘you asked’. 
Yet it is curious that the same form sahabaruten ‘you asked’ is found on p. 29. 


14. Article. Thomas speaks about the final m or n in some nouns as an ex- 
pression of the article. It would be interesting to see how this m or n functions, 
but, unfortunately, Thomas does not give any examples. He suggests that the 
initial a may be a hint of an article, but his a is probably nothing else than a glide- 
vowel, very usual in Mehri. This initial a cannot be connected with the h or h 
of some nouns as suggested by Thomas, the h or h being encountered in a special 
kind of substantives;”* see also §24.9, 38.7. 


15. Adjective. The form gidit, giddit ‘beautiful’ should rather be gidit, giddit, 
since a long vowel does not occur before a doubled consonant. 


16.1. Numerals. The numerals of Thomas (19) agree with what we know from 
Bittner and Jahn. For ‘three’, however, Thomas has Sehelit, Bittner and Jahn 
$afeyt; for ‘thousand’, Thomas has af from *alf, Bittner oSér miye ‘ten (times) 
hundred’. 


** Brockelmann, Enc. Islam, article ‘Mehri’; Leslau, Uber das ha- Prafix im Arabischen, 
WZKM 44.219-20 (1937); Vycichl, ib. 43. 109-110 (1936), ib. 46.141-2 (1939). 
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16.2. For the ordinal numbers as given by Thomas (21) it should be specified 
that the forms are feminine and not masculine. 


17.1. Perfect. Thesuffixes of the perfect as deduced from the forms given in 
Thomas are: 


Singular Plural 
3 m. --- ---, ---eEm 
3 f. ---ut --- 
2 m. ---k ---kum 
2 f. ---& ---ken 
1st ---k ---na 


17.2. Thomas does not agree with Maltzan nor with Jahn” and Bittner™ 
concerning the 3rd pers. pl. masculine. Thomas gives zero, but the others show 
-em (which represents the independent pronoun hum). However in the dialect 
described by Hein there are also some forms without -em.** Thus it seems that 
in some dialects the -em is optional. Thomas gives forms both without and with 
the ending. Thus: sukaif ‘they slept’ (27), stydr ‘they walked’ (28), sahabir 
‘they asked’ (29); with -em in tigq-um ‘they drank’ (30) and tikum (40), hirégim 
‘they spoke’ (33) and towin ‘they ate’ (40) which is probably a mistake for towim. 
The possibility of two different dialects in Thomas is not to be excluded. 

17.3. For sukuf ‘to sleep’, the form of the Ist sg. sukuft (27) is a misprint 
for sukufk. 

17.4. For gahabur ‘to ask’, the form of the 2 pl.m. sahaburuten (29) instead of 
the expected sahabaruken seems incorrect; the same form, however, occurs (34) 
with the suffixed pronouns. 

17.5. For the verb ‘to drink’, the form of the 3rd m.sg. tiqguk (30) is a mistake, 
and should be tug or tiq; the same form is repeated in the vocabulary (68) under 
‘drink’ beside tug. The 2nd m.pl. tigqum is for tig-kum. The ending -em of 
the 3rd pl. fem. tiggum is curious since the 3rd pl. f. should not have any suffix; 
Jahn,” however, also cites a case of the ending -em in the 3rd pl. feminine. 

17.6. The verb twy ‘to eat’ has two variants: with and without preservation 
of the w. With preservation (31); 1 sg. towuk, 2 m. towuk, 3 m. towo, 2 pl.m. 
towukum; without w (32): the same forms are tog (instead of tok), tog, to’a, toqgim 
(instead of tokim). For the 3rd m.pl., see §17.2. 


18.1. Imperfect. Thomas cites two verbs (31, 32) formed by the relative pro- 
noun di and the imperfect. It is probable that every verb may express the pres- 
ent in this manner and not only the verb ‘to eat’ (31, 32) and ‘to speak’ (32) as 
Thomas seems to suggest. It is difficult to know whether this formation is used 

29 Grammatik 79. 

30 Mh. St. 2.14. 


31 See also Bittner, WZKM 24.89 (1910). 
32 Grammatik 29. 
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to express the present or the participle as suggested by Thomas and supported 
by the examples of Bittner. 
18.2. The prefixes and the suffixes of the imperfect are: 


Singular Plural 
3 m. ye--- ye---1m 
3 f. (te)--- 
2m (te)--- te---im 
2 f. 
Ist e--- ne--- 


18.3. It is to be noted that the prefix te- of the 2 sg. pl. is omitted in the verbs 
cited by Thomas (see also §31.45). Examples for the omission of the prefixes 
of the imperfect in Sokotri are mentioned by Bittner.* 

18.4. For the verb ‘to eat’ (32), the 2 pl.m. diyoim is to be interchanged with 
the 3 pl. m. ditoyum; the last form is for di-t-toyum, but dt-yoim should be 


di-y-toyim. 


19.1. Participial Future. The future in Mehri may be expressed by a special 
form of participle which is called by Jahn™ ‘Nominal-futurum’ and by Bittner* 
‘drittes Participium’ or ‘Mehri-Participium’. 

19.2. The forms of the participle are: sg.m. gatléne (gatléna), f. qatlite; pl. m. 
qatleye(qatliya), f. qatléten. The endings are not ‘merely pronominal signs which 
appear at the end’ (27). 

It is to be noted that in Hein,* the fem.sg. appears sometimes as gatliten beside 
qatlit: gihmiten ‘I shall go’ (p. 49, 1.28), wagfiten ‘I shall be silent’ (59.37), 
gelbit hol ‘I shall greet’ (49.28). 

19.3. The verb ‘to be’ in the future ho ugén ‘I shall be’ as given p. 26 is not con- 
nected with kana ‘to be’, but comes from the verb wiga ‘to become, to be’, and 
has the form of the participle. The forms given by Thomas seem to be con- 
fused. The following are formed with the participle: sg. 1st ho ugdn (altho we 
would expect ugdne), 3 m. hait ugdn, 3 f. sath ugaiyit; pl. 1st naha ugiya, 3 m. 
haim uqiyai, 3 f. sain ugowtin. The 2nd person, sg. pl. is formed from the imper- 
fect, mostly without prefix te- (see §18.3). Thus 2 m.sg. hait aga (instead of 
taqga); pl. 2 m. ataim aga’aim (instead of taga’im), 2 f. atain aga’ant (instead of 
taga’an). 

19.4. From the verb stydr ‘walk’ (28), the pl. m. siyatra is perhaps for siraiya 
or styairya. 

19.5. The verb ‘to eat’ shows two treatments in the plural of the participle: 
with the preservation of the w as in towiyaiya (32), without the w as in toyat 
(30), see also §17.6. The form toyéna (30) cannot be the 2 f. sg., it should be 


toytta. 


33WZKM 30.348 (1917-18). 

4 Grammatik 84. 

% Mh. St. 2.23. 

% Mehri- und Hadrami-Tezte. 
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20.1. Future of Derived Stems. The future of the derived stems may also be 
expressed by the participle, the form of which, according to Jahn® and Bitt- 
ner® is: sg. m. mekdtebe, f. mekatebite; pl. m. mekatebéye, f. mekatebiten. In 
Thomas (26ff) the participle seems to have the forms: sg. m. mekatib, 
f. mekatebite(n); pl. m. f. mekatebiiten. The ending -en of the sg. f. (msekfait-en, 
p. 26) recalls the -n of the participle of the simple stem as given by Hein 
(see §19.2). 

20.2. The verbs cited in the participle are: ho muekf from sukuf ‘sleep’ (26, 27), 
ho muSuhubur ‘T shall ask’ (29) ; for the verb ‘to drink’, see §20.4. 

20.3. For the verb ‘to ask’ there is confusion in Thomas (29) between the forms 
of the participle and of the imperfect. The 1st and 3rd persons have the form 
of the participle, the 2nd person has the form of the imperfect. All the forms of 
the 2nd person are listed without the prefix te- (see §18.3), thus 2 sg. m. hait 
suhubur instead of tesuhubur; pl. 2 m. ataim suhuburum instead of tesuhuburum, 
2 f. atain Suhuburen instead of tesuhuburen; the 3 f. pl. has both forms: msuhu- 
buruten (participle) and suhuburin (imperfect) instead of teuhuburin. 

Thomas was aware of the unexpected forms and tried to explain the absence 
of the initial as follows: ‘The nasal at the end of the preceding pronoun may 
be the reason; this does not apply to the 2nd person singular, however, where the 
form is the same’. 

20.4. The verb éqy ‘to drink’ (30) is treated as an intensive verb, as in Bittner. 
The Ist sg. ho mlatig is no doubt for hom l-atig ‘I want to drink’ (latig being the 
subjunctive) and does not belong here. The 3 sg. f. mtiqiyait is used without 
final e. 


21.1. Imperative. The suffixes of the imperative are: 2 m. sg. zero, 
pl. ---tm/um; 2 f. sg. ---t, pl. ---in/un. 

Verbs in the imperative are illustrated on pages 27, 30, 31, 32, 33. 

21.2. The pl. f. tigqim ‘drink’ (30) is probably a misprint for tiggin. 

21.3. The verb ‘to eat’ has a double treatment. Thus p. 32, sg. m. tai, f. ti, 
pl. m. tathim, f. tathin; but p. 31, sg. m. tah, f. t, pl. m. tiyum, f. fiyen; see also 
§17.6, 19.5. 


22. Causative-Reflerive Stem. The stem with the prefix s- as in sukuf ‘sleep’ 
(27) and gahabur ‘ask’ (29) is the causative-réflexive stem (& coming from st) 
rather than a causative stem as suggested by Thomas (29 note). 


23. MATERIALS 


P. 37. yung umruk ‘thank you’ is a misprint for yund umruk and means literally 
‘may He prolong your life’. tagumedlikum afit ‘your evening/health’ (‘good 
evening’) ; tagumedlikum is a verb plus a formation with the preposition | provided 
with the suffixed pronoun -kum; the stem gmd is not found in Jahn, Bittner, cp. 
Sokotri‘emod ‘to set (sun)’. In the last sentence ahair is to be translated ‘better’. 


37 Grammatik 85. 
38 Mh. St. 2.31. 
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P. 38. hibi amurk ‘what/you said?’; hibi is rather to be translated ‘how?’, 

P. 39. qubur di wdl ‘grave/old’; to be divided qubur diwdl. 

P. 41, Ist sentence 2nd line wa hisdtum tais ‘and the day they slaughtered her’ 
is difficult to understand; the word hisdtum is probably a verbal noun with the 
suffix -um, hisdt connected with the Sh. S. hzz ‘slaughter’, and the sentence 
would mean ‘their slaughtering her’. 


C. Harsusti 


We are grateful to Thomas for his new documents on this dialect as well as on 
Botahari. The linguistic position of both these dialects will be discussed §51ff. 


24. PHONOLOGY 


24.1. The phonemic status of Harsusi is the following: 

Labials 6 f. 

Dentals ¢ d; interdentals t d; emphatics ¢ d. 
Sibilants s z §; emphatic s; lateral §. 
Affricative (g). 

Velars k g & g; emphatic g. 

Nasals m n; liquids l r. 

Pharyngeals ’ h h. 

Semi-vowels w y. 

Expected ¢ is represented by d in Thomas: dafir ‘nail’, duhur ‘noon’, daha(r) 
on’. Semitic d seems to have a lateral pronunciation to judge from the tran- 
scription & 4: Sofdaiyatt ‘frog’, Ar. dafda‘; hazor ‘green’, Ar. ’ahdar. Semitic ¢ is 
represented by lateral fricative 2 and by §: éufr ‘copper’, Ar. sufr (see also §24.7); 
Safar ‘bird’, Hebrew sippor; haSaba ‘finger’, Sem. (’)sb'. 

24.2. Voiced b d becomes voiceless in final position: urkip ‘camel’, root rkb; 
kop ‘dog’, root klb; hait ‘hand’ for haid. 

24.3. b varies with m in horub and horum ‘road’. 

24.4. al, ar becomes 0, as in other Modern South Arabic languages: kob, kop 
‘dog, wolf’ from kalb, gon ‘horn’ from garn. 

24.5. | is prepalatalized in qabiyet beside qabelet ‘tribe’, and varies with r 
in rasit: lasit ‘snake’. 

24.6. r is omitted before the suffixed pronoun -k in hik ‘your head’ (44); for 
other examples, see §8.6. 

24.7. The phonetic confusion between q k and g, z and s found in other Modern 
South Arabic languages (§1.8) is encountered also in Harsusi: rathag and rihak 
‘far’, kafalit and qafilet ‘caravan’. 

24.8. The confusion between h and h which is found not only in Modern South 
Arabic but also in the Arabic dialects in South Arabia® occurs also in Harsusi. 
Thus hiyum beside haiyim ‘sun’; hanit beside hanit ‘woman, wife’; dihib ‘gold’ 


‘ 


* Leslau, Lez. Soq. 21. 
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(also M.Sh.B.), Ar. dahab; habur ‘cold’, M.Sh.S. hbr; horub and horum ‘road’ 
(for b:m, see §24.3). 

24.9. As in Mehri, many nouns and especially biliterals are preceded by h- 
or h-:” hamu ‘water’, hiri ‘head’ (root r’s), habart beside bir ‘son’, hibirit ‘daugh- 
ter’, hait ‘hand’, hibto, hob ‘parents’, hamin (83, perhaps to be read hamim) 
‘mother’, hamuwit ‘death’, halbib ‘heart’ (see also §14). It is difficult to deter- 
mine whether in some cases h appears in place of the initial hamza (glottal stop) 
or the h is to be considered as a prefixed element, as in: haslop ‘arms’ (perhaps 
instead of ’aslop), Ar. salib; harabiyet ‘locust’, M. harbiyat, 8. ’erbhiyoh, Hebr. 
‘arbe(h), Acc. aribié; hérun ‘cow’, hawaryun ‘sheep’, S. ’erehon, Sh. erun;“ horub 
and horum ‘road’, M.Sh.S. ’orim;” hasaba ‘finger’, M. haséba, Sem. (’)sb‘; ham 
‘if’, Hebr. ’tm, and so on. 

24.10. As in Mehri and Sokotri, h(h) appears instead of Sem. 8(s) in all posi- 
tions. Initial: hirig ‘he stole’, hariq ‘thief’ (but in medial position s is retained 
in masrug), Ar. saraga; hem ‘name’, Ar. (’)tsm, Hebr. gem; het ‘six’, Hebr. Ses; 
hobeh ‘seven’, Hebr. seba‘; huma ‘listen’, but also Samona, Ar. sm‘; hed beside 
sadait ‘close’, root sdd; hoba beside sbua ‘week’, root sb‘. For the last two exam- 
ples one would expect § rather than s* indicating that s is probably due to Arabic 
influence. 

Medial: farhain ‘horse’ (also M.Sh.S.), Ar. faras; hohi ‘dirt’, S. also hohi, 
but Sh. has. 

Final: tz ‘goat’, Ar. tais; humo ‘five’, root hms. 


MORPHOLOGY 


25. Independent Pronoun. The independent pronoun is essentially the same 
as in M.B. and Sokotri: 1 sg. ho, pl. naha; 2 m. sg. hait, pl. atiém, ataim (43); 
2 f. sg. hit, pl. etan; 3 m. sg. hath, pl. hom;3 f. sg. sath, pl. sin. The pronoun of 
the 3 m.sg. has h while Shauri has &. 


26.1. Suffized Pronouns. The suffixed pronouns with the noun are as follows: 
Ist sg. ---2, pl. ---uwn; 2 m. sg. ---(t)k, pl. ---uk; 3 m. sg. ---h, pl. ---hum; 3 f. sg. 
---8, pl. not given. 

26.2. The suffixed pronoun of the 3 sg.m. -h and pl. -hum is the same as in 
Mehri; Shauri has for this person -s, -‘um (but also -hum); Sokotri -h, -hin 
(after vowel), -#, -sin (after consonant). 

26.3. The suffixed pronoun of the 2 pl. is interesting: it is reduced from -ku 
with the omission of the final -m. It reminds one of the Amharic suffix -aéa-hu 
pronounced also -aé-uh, the -hu(-uh) coming from -kum. A parallel for the 
omission of the final m is also the Arabic dialect of Palmyre.“ See also §39.3. 

4° See note 28. 

4! Leslau, Lez. Sog. 75. 

* op cit. 75. 

43 See note 10. 

44 Cantineau, Le dialecte arabe de Palmyre 1.110. 
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26.4. The ‘alternative’ form of the suffixed pronouns as given on p. 16 is only 
the independent pronoun set after the noun with or without suffixed pronouns, 
The forms shown with haibit ‘she-camel’ are: 


Singular Plural 
Ist hatbit-1-ho hatbit-naha 
2 m. haibit-ik-hatt haibit-atum 
3 m. haibit-thah hatbit-thom 
3 f. hatbit-is 


In the sg. Ist and 2 m. the suffixed pronouns are followed by the independent 


pronouns; in the 3 f. only the suffixed pronoun is used; in the other persons only | 


the independent pronouns are used. 

In Mehri, similarly, the preposition se ‘with’ is formed with the suffixed pro- 
noun followed by the independent pronoun, as in &-hu ‘with me’.“ 

26.5. The preposition se ‘with’ combined with the suffixed pronouns in the 
meaning of ‘to have’ (25) has -ni for the Ist person: #-nt ‘I have’ as if it were a 
verb. The form of the 3 m. #3, f. a is not clear; one would expect 3 m. sh, 
f. Sis. Is it simply a mistake? or is the 3 f. a instead of Sah, Sas with the weak- 
ening of s? 

26.6. The suffixed pronouns with the verb (34) are given with the element of 
the direct complement -t. The suffixes themselves are: Ist sg. ---nt, pl. ---an, 
-ain, -na(45); 2 m. sg. ---k, pl. ---kum; 2 f. sg. ---%, pl. ---kin; 3 m. sg. ---h, pl. 
---hum; 3 f. sg. ---s, pl. ---sen. 

The suffixed pronoun of the 3 f. sg. is also -z(a) in zarai-za ‘it harmed her’ (43); 
see also §2.4. 

26.7. The forms of the participle followed by ¢ (34) and the suffixed pronouns 
are to be divided, for example adiréne-tini, etc., adirdne being the participle (see 
§32.1) and not adirén-etini as Thomas does. 

26.8. The suffixed pronouns on p. 35 are used without ¢ and are followed in 
the sg. by the independent pronouns, as in: 2 m. adir-ak-hat ‘he pardoned you’, 
2 f. adir-i8-hit ‘he pardoned you (fem)’; 3 m. adir-eh-haih ‘he pardoned him’, 3f. 
adir-is-sath ‘he pardoned her’; the 1st pers. is enlarged by -n and is then followed 
by the independent pronoun: adir-ini-n-hé ‘he pardoned me’. 


27. Diminutive. The diminutive is formed in the nouns given by Thomas, 
for the masculine by the ending -in, as: gug-in ‘boy’, for the feminine by the end- 
ing -in-6dt: gug-in-di ‘little girl’ (18). The forms are the same as in Mehri and 
in Shauri.” For the plural of the diminutive, see §28.3. 


28.1. Plural. The plural is internal and external. The plural formed by the 
change of the 7 of the singular into o in the plural as found as in Modern South 


4 Hein, Mehri- und Hadrami-Tezte p. 52, 1.9. 
4 Bittner, Mh. St. 1 §27, Sh. St. 1 §40. 
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Arabic” is encountered in Harsusi: kubkib ‘star’: kubkob (18); yadin ‘new’: 
yadon (22). 

28.2. The adjective plural krin (22) is a misprint for krim. 

28.3. The diminutive plural as given by Thomas (18) is not an actual diminu- 
tive but an ordinary plural or even a singular followed by the adjective ‘small’. 
Thus from gugin “‘little boy’: gugin ganiin (instead of gantin) ‘small little boy’, 
agandtiganet to be read agandt(i) ganet (instead of ganet) ‘small girl or girls’, 
and so on. 


29. Numerals. The numerals (20) are the same as in M. and in B., especially 
as concerns the numerals for: ‘five’ humé, M. humd (but Sh. fois); ‘six’ het, 
M. het (but Sh. gat); ‘seven’ hobeh, M. héba (but Sh. go'a). For ‘one’ we find also 
ahad (43) which is an Arabic loan-word. The H. word is fat. 


VERB 
30.1. Perfect. The suffixes of the perfect are: 
Singular Plural 

3 m. --- ---m 
3 f. ---ut/ot oe 
2 m. ---uk ---kum 
2 f. —§ ---ken 
Ist ---k ---na 


It is to be noted that the 3 m.pl. has the ending -em as M. of Bittner and Jahn, 
and in some examples of Thomas (§17.2). 

30.2. From tig ‘drink’ (30), the m.pl. tiqgum is for tig-kum. 

30.3. From twy ‘eat’ (32), all forms, except the 3 m. and perhaps also the 
feminine, are extended by the element ¢ and followed by the suffixed pronoun of 
the 3rd person without its final h. Thus tiyuk-ta ‘I ate it’ etc. The 3 m.pl. 
tiyukim-ta is not clear; it should be tiywm-ta. Many forms of the verb ‘to eat’ 
(34) are hard to explain. Thus the firsi k in 1st sg. ckttwik (the same form occurs 
in B. for the 2nd sg. hait tktiwik, p. 34). The plural of all persons is etowyim 
which is not a form of the perfect ; see also §31. 

30.4. For the verb ‘to laugh’ (33), the Ist sg. izhog given beside Zihagig 
(instead of 4ihagik) is probably the imperfect-form, as well as the 2 m.sg. izhoq 
instead of tizhog (without the prefix t-, see §31) beside zihagiq (instead of zthagik). 
The 2 pl.m. Zzthagum, fem. Zihagen are for Zthag-kum, zihag-ken. 


31. Imperfect. The only verb given in the imperfect is ‘to eat’ (33). Sg. 1st 
ho yitai for ho itat; 2 m. hait itat for hait t-tai. It is possible that the ¢ is omitted 
because of the preceding ¢, but it is more likely that the prefix of the imperfect 
can be omitted, as in Mehri (§18.3) and Botahari (§45). The plural of all per- 
sons etoyim is curious; nearly the same form efowyim occurs for the perfect (§30.3). 


32.1. Participial Future. The future or present expressed by the participle 
47 Leslau, JAOS 63.6 (1943). 
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ending -one as found in Mehri (§19) occurs also in Harsusi (31-3). The forms 
are: sg.m. gatléna, f. gatlite; pl. m. qatile, f. qatliten (qatliten). 

32.2. In the verb ‘to eat’ (31-2), the participle is followed by the element t 
of the direct complement (see §30.3). Thus sg.m. tiyuwene-ta, f. tuwite-(t)ta, 
pl.m. tiyuwi-ta. 

32.3. In the verb ‘to laugh’ (33) the forms are: sg.m. éihagona; the fem. 
éZthaquten seems to be taken from the plural feminine. The pl. m. is Zhiga, 
f. Zihaquten. 

32.4. For the participle with the suffixed pronouns, like adirdne-tini (34), 
see §26.7. 

32.5. In the vocabulary there are many verbs given in the participle, as: 
ham6na ‘listen’, gafadéna ‘descend’, rikabéna ‘ride’, aména ‘sell’, etc. 


33.1. Participle of Derived Stems. As in Mehri (§20), the derived stems in 


H. form their participle with the prefix me-. The theoretic form seems to be: 
sg.m. mekatib, f. mekatebit(e), pl. m. mekatebiten (mekatebuten). 
33.2. From the verb ‘to sleep’ (26-7): sg.m. msikf, f. m&ukfit, pl.m. m&ukfuten. 
33.3. From the verb ‘to drink’ (30), the sg.m. mtigen, with the final n is curious, 
but see also §20.1. The fem. mtiga seems to be an Arabic form, the H. form is 
mtigita. In the pl.m. mtigtiwuten, the second t is not clear; it is possible that the 
form is derived directly from the sg.f. mtigita with the addition of -witen. 


34.1. Imperative. The forms are: 2 m. sg. zero, pl. ---m; 2 f. sg. ---t, pl. —n 
(or -m?). 

34.2. For the verb ‘to sleep’ (27): sg.m. &kf, f. &kfi, pl.m.f. &kfum (even the 
fem. has the ending -m). 

34.3. Verb ‘to drink’ (30): sg.m. tig, fem. also tig (without -1), pl.m.f. tiqum 
(as the preceding verb). 

34.4. Verb ‘to laugh’ (33): sg.m. Zthogq, f. éthag (the sign of the fem. seems to 
the vowel a as against o of the masculine); pl.m. éthatgim, f. éihogen. 

34.5. Verb ‘to eat’ (34): sg. thai, pl. tiyam-ta is formed with the element -ta 
of the direct complement, see §30.3. 


35. Causative Stem. The causative stem is expressed by the prefix ha- as in 
Mehri, in ha-nuf ‘beckon’ (61). Sh. and S. have ’e-. 


36. Causative-Reflexive Stem. This stem is expressed by the prefix § coming 
from st-:ahabur ‘ask’ (59), Sukof ‘sleep’ (93), shasds ‘inquire’ (79), Sriba ‘accom- 
pany’ (59), and so on. 


37. MATERIALS 


P. 36. bib igar la ‘men/evil/not’; b&b is probably the same word as habab 
‘Arabs’ of v. 59. 

P. 42. 1st sentence, tagfiden ‘till we descended upon’, to be divided into 
ta-qfiiden; 2nd sentence shuldlin/hel/wazir ‘we stay with/the Wazir’, to be trans- 
lated ‘we stayed/with (or at)/(the) Wazir’. 
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P. 43. abékirin ‘my virgin camel’; the n is curious since the suffixed pronoun 
of the 1st pers. with the noun is never n, Ib. 2nd sentence, zaraiza ta’am ‘has 
harmed her/food’ ; zarai-za is probably to be connected with Ar. darra ‘to harm’, 
-za is the suffixed pronoun of the 3 f.sg. (see §26.6). Ib. 5th sentence, hé hit 
humu gahdmu ‘I/you/want/to go’; the forms humu gahadmu are not clear; are 
they imperfects with the prefix omitted, or are they dual or plural perfects with- 
out the suffix -n?. Ib. 6th sentence, humu zigidd ‘we want/to raid’; see the 
preceding sentence. Ib. 8th sentence, tahumta teltéga ‘wanted/to kill’, to be 
translated ‘she wants her/she kills’ (‘she wants her to kill’). 

P. 44. tahdm ‘she wanted’, to be translated ‘she wants’. sin birk ‘put it in’ 
is not clear. Ib. 2nd sentence, inhdm ‘we wanted’, to be translated ‘we want’. 
ba kan bi tuma ‘we came with loot’, since ‘come’ is naka we would expect nukan. 
For hik, see §24.6. iskafidin ‘when we ascended’, should be is-kafadin ‘when 
we descended’. 

P. 45. haéimbina ‘he honored us’; is b a misprint (the verb is hém) or is it a 
secondary element inserted in the root?. giskati ‘found’ is not clear, the root is 
kse ‘to find’. sis ‘with him’, rather ‘with her’. wa tink ultai ‘and (I) stayed with 
him’; for tink cp. S. 8-t-ny ‘to stay’, but the meaning of ultai is not clear. ho 
maisir ‘I want to go’, should be divided hom aisir. Ib. agdbin ‘be to us’ is not 
clear: is it from the root ‘gb ‘to like’ with the ending of the 1st plural? or is it from 
the root wiga, wiga ‘to be, to become’ with the preposition b and the suffixed 
pronoun? 

P. 49. ’almuk ‘what news?’, literally ‘your news’. zemmihdmet a gahawa ‘give 
me coffee’, to be divided and translated zemmi hom(e) ta-gahawa ‘give me, I want 
coffee’; ¢ is perhaps the element of the direct complement. hair min hamak 
‘what is your name?’, to read hait.. and translate ‘you, what is your name?’. 
ho meti ‘I want food’ and ho metik ‘I want drink’, to be divided hom (for ehom) 
ett and hom etik. Ib. naha wihi sidig ‘we are friends’, to be translated ‘we/and 
he/ friends’. aduwak means ‘your enemies’. 

P. 50. ho merdit ‘I want to return’, to be divided hom erdit. hait Sndurtk 
‘I want/your protection’, rather ‘You/I ask protection’. 

P. 51. umkél/irahak/la ‘no/it is far/not’, the 1st word is perhaps compounded 
from um-k-él ‘from there not’, um being the Sem. preposition m ‘from’ and k 
the demonstrative element expressing distance. 


D. BoraHARI 


38. PHONOLOGY 


38.1. The phonemic status of Botahari is the same as of Harsusi, see §24. 

38.2. Voiced stops b and d may become voiceless in final position: kop ‘dog’ 
from kalb; nit beside nid ‘water-skin’; Zait beside zaid ‘fish’, Ar. said. 

38.3. In a single example f alternates with p (representing b in final position) ; 
sahaf beside sahap ‘clouds’, Ar. sahdab; see also §2.6. 

38.4. If mahen ‘place’ (87) beside amakaina is not a misprint, it would show h 
as a weakening of k, a phenomenon which is normal in some Ethiopic languages 
and especially in South Ethiopic.“ 


48 Cohen, Etudes d’ethiopien méridional 392. 
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38.5. The liquid / is lost initially in ’an ‘curse’ if we compare it with Ar. I'n 
‘to curse’ (see also §12.2) ; the n is labu ‘white’, root lbn; the final m in the personal 
pronoun ato ‘you’ (masc.), hu ‘they’, and in the suffix of the perfect (see §44.2.). 

38.6. There is confusion in the pronunciation between k and q, z and ,h and h: 
rahaq and rahak ‘far’; zufr ‘brass’, Ar. sufr; hebur ‘cold’, M.Sh.S. hbr; adahab 
‘gold’, Ar. dahab; sahaf and sahap ‘clouds’, Ar. sahab; kona, konah ‘return , 
M.ShS. knh.” See also §§2.7, 24.7.8. 

38.7. In hab ‘father’, h is prefixed to the noun; see §24.9. 

38.8. In some examples h, h corresponds to Sem. §(s). Initial: harak ‘stole’, 
Ar. saraga; hum ‘name’, Ar. (’)ism; het ‘six’, Ar. sitta; hoba ‘seven’, Ar. sab’; 
medial: firtht ‘horse’, Ar. faras; final: humo ‘five’, from humoh, humos. See 
also §§12.1, 24.10. 


MORPHOLOGY 


39.1. Independent Pronouns. The independent pronouns (15) are as follows: 
Ist sg. hd, pl. naha; 2 m. sg. hait, pl. até or atti; 2 f. sg. hit, pl. attin; 3 m. sg. 
hai, pl. how or hi; 3 f. sg. saz or sth, pl. sin. 

39.2. The personal pronoun is the same as in Mehri and Harsusi, especially 
the 3 m.sg.pl. with the initial h as opposed to Sh. which has an initial §. 

39.3. The m of the 2 m. and 3 m. is lost: ato, hu or how; see also §26.3. 


40.1. Suffixed Pronoun. There is confusion in the forms of the suffixed pro- 
nouns as given by Thomas (15, 16, 25). They seem to be the following: Ist sg. 
-4, pl. -n; 2 m. sg. -k(a), pl. -ku; 2 f. sg. -#, pl. -ken; 3 m. sg. -#(7), -h(z), pl. -hu/ho; 
3 f. sg. -8, pl. -sen 

Note that the m is lacking in the 2 and 3 m.pl., see also §§38.5, 44.2. 

40.2. It is interesting to note that the consonant of the 3 sg.m. is § differing 
from the h of the 3 pl. m., but it is possible that both consonants (h and §) occur 
in sg. as well as in pl. even if there is no example of it in Thomas. 

40.3. The suffixed pronouns of erowna ‘sea’ (15) are not -ti, -tuk and so on 
(¢ following a noun ending in a vowel, as explained in Thomas p. 15 note), but 
simply -t, -uk andso on. The ¢is the feminine ending which reappears when the 
noun is provided with suffixed pronouns. The suffix of the 3 m.sg. -a stands 
for -ah with the omission of the h as in &-hi ‘with him’ beside # (25), but what 
about the suffix of the 3 sg. fem. -i? Is it for -is? It is possible that the 7 isa 
sign of feminine as opposed to the a of the masculine. 

40.4. The suffixed pronoun is attached to some plural forms of the noun with 
the help of a connecting vowel -i (16): abi’ar-i-ya, abi’ar-i-ka.™ The form of 
the 3 sg. f. abi’arsisis is to be analyzed into abi’ar-st-81s, -si is the suffixed pronoun, 
Sis has the meaning ‘she has’ (5s is the preposition Se plus the suffix of the 3 fem.). 


49 Leslau, Lex. Sog. 221. 
5° Leslau, JAOS 63.4 (1943). 
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The -u of the 3 m.pl. in habi’ar-u comes from -hu for -hum (§39.3). The 3 pl. f. 
-kum is abi’ar-kum is probably a misprint for -kun. 

40.5. The plural abi’ar ‘she-camels’ (root b‘r) is probably not the same as the 
sg. a’atbit, M. haybit, as supposed by Thomas (16) and by Maltzan." The sg. 
is to be compared with Ar. ’ibla-t. For the h (h) prefixed in some forms, see §38.7. 

40.6. As for the suffixed pronoun with the preposition se ‘with’ to express the 
verb ‘to have’ (25) note that some forms are followed by the independent pro- 
noun: Ist sg. si-hu ‘I have’, s8-hit ‘thou hast’, Sayna-naha ‘we have’; see also 
§26.5. For 3 beside shiz, see §40.3. 


41. Plural. The plural is external and internal (19, 23). The masc. pl. has 
the ending -dn (-an); the fem. -dt, -ten. The pl. niydar ‘big’ cited twice (23) and 
in the vocabulary (61) must be a misprint for niydab or niydp. 


42. Adjective. The adjective ganinin (with reduplication of the n) coming 
from ganun ‘small’ is to be translated ‘very small’ rather than ‘smaller’ or ‘small- 


est’ (24). In the Ethiopic languages we also find reduplication in the same 
meaning. 


43. Numeral. The numeral (20) is the same as in M.H., namely ‘five’ humah, 
‘six’ het, ‘seven’ haba (see §29). 


Verb 
44.1. Perfect. The suffixes are as follows: 

Singular Plural 
3 m. --- ---U, ---OW 
3 f. ---t ---n(a) 
2 m. ---k ---ku/ko 
2 f. ---§ ---ken 
1st ---k ---en 


44.2. The suffix of the 3 f.pl. -n(a) reminds one of the Shauri of Bittner (see 
§8.4). For the omission of the -m of the 2 pl., see §§38.5, 40.1. 

44.3. The verbs in the perfect are cited on pages 27, 31, 34. The verb ‘to 
eat’ {31) has in the 3 f. pl. the form tayona, but the same verb on p. 34 has the 
form tuwié without final n(a). The 2 sg.m. awaiwuk is a misprint for ataiwuk. 
The k of 2 sg. m. zktiwtk (34) is not clear; see also §30.3. The 3 f.pl. is without 


Nn. 


45. Imperfect. The only imperfect paradigm is given on p. 33 for the verb 
‘to eat’, but some of the forms are participial. As for the imperfect, the prefix ¢- 
may be omitted (see also §§18.3, 31). The forms of the imperfect are: Sg. 1st 


5! ZDMG 27.258. 
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ho atoh, 2 m. hait atoh (instead of tatoh), 3 m. hat yitu, 3 f. sat atoh (instead of 
tatoh). Pl. 1st naha (t)ntoh, 2 m. ato towiya (instead of t-towtya), 3 m. how yitaiwi. 
The 2 f.pl. and 3 f.pl. towiyiiten, tuwtyiten are forms of the participle. 


46. Subjunctive. The subjunctive seems to be preceded by the conjunction 
le- known in the other Semitic languages: ham latiq ‘I want to drink’, and ham 
luknah ‘T want to return’ (49). 


47. Participle. The paradigm given on p. 31 for the verb ‘to eat’ is a type of 
participle serving to express the present or the future. The masculine sg. tuya 
does not have the ending -on found in M. and Harsusi (see §19.2, 32.1); the fem. 
sg. is tuwtyatta; pl. f. towiyiiten. The form tuwiyaita used for the 1st, 2 and 3 
m. is curious; it is the same as the fem. singular. 


48. Participle of Derived Stems. The present or future of the derived stems 
may be expressed by the participle having the prefix me-. The forms given for 
the verb ‘to sleep’ (26, 27) are: sg.m. mSifa, fem. miifita, pl.m.f. msifiten. 


49. Imperative. The verbs cited in the imperative are ‘to sleep’ (27) and ‘to 
eat’ (31). 


Singular Plural 
2 m. Sf, tth Sifu, tiyi 
2 f. Sifi, ti Sifu, tiyen 


There is inconsistency in the pl. feminine since sifu has no n and fiyen has. 
Such a suffix is found in Shauri ($10.1), Mehri (§21), and Harsusi (§34). 


50. MATERIALS 

P.36. hat ima’tayo . . . ‘he/has eaten’; ima’tayo contains perhaps the negation 
ma and it to be translated ‘he/not has eaten’. 

P.46 Stam ‘he buys and sells’; one would expect istam. 

P.47. bi howto ‘with them’; seems to be lengthened by to. ain Sh habuk 
‘where spent you the night?’ is not clear. 

P.49. huberk ‘what news?’, literally ‘your news’. hé hait rabiya’ai ‘I/of you/a 
friend’, to be translated ‘I/you/friends’. h6é hatt zaruti la, to be translated ‘I/ 
you/enemies/not’. hamluk nah ‘I want to return’ should be divided and read 
ham luknah. 

P.51. hd rahaiyam lo ‘he/is good/not’, should be translated ‘they/good/not’. 

P.52. 85k hait rikdb ‘have you/your(?)/camels?’, to be translated ‘have 
you/you/camels?’, see §40.6. 


E. Conciusions 


51. The linguistic position of Harsusi and Botahari. Harsusi and: Botahari 
are evidently to be considered as dialects of Mehri. The evidence for this asser- 
tion is as follows. 
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52. Phonology. 

62.1. Many nouns and especially biliterals are preceded by h or h (§§24.9, 
38.7), as in Mehri. 

52.2. The consonants h/h appear in some conditions instead of the Semitic 
§/s (§§24.10, 38.8), asin Mehri and Sokotri.* This phenomenon is rare in Shauri. 


53. Pronoun. The independent pronoun, especially the 3 m.sg. pl. with in- 
itial h (§25, 39) is as in Mehri; Shauri has §. A characteristic feature of Bota- 
hari is the omission of the final -m in the pronoun of the 2 m.pl. ato and in the 3 
m.pl. ho, how (§39.3). 

The forms of the suffixed pronouns are not clear enough to allow linguistic 
classification. Note that in Harsusi the suffixed pronoun of the 2 m.pl. is -uk 
instead of -ku with the omission of the -m. 


64. Numeral. The numerals, in particular those for 5, 6, 7 (§§29, 43) are the 
same as in Mehri. 


55. Verb. 

66.1. The suffixes of the perfect are the same in all Modern South Arabic 
languages, namely -k in the sg.1st and 2 m., in the pl. 2 m. and f.; -# in the 2 f.sg. 
The only divergences concern the 3 pl.m.f. for which there are some dialectal 
differences in the same language (§§8.4, 17.2) 

65.2. The present or future may be expressed in B.H. as well as in M. by the 
participle gatlon(e). 

65.3. The causative stem is formed in H. by the prefix ha- as in Mehri; in Sh. 
and §S. the prefix is ’e-. 


56. Vocabulary. Beside the vocabulary common to all Modern South Arabic 
languages, there are some words which are found only in Mehri, Harsusi and 
Botahari, as opposed to Shauri, Curia Muria and Sokotri: (ba)gof ‘above’, 
haibit ‘camel’, hom ‘want’, hulatk ‘cloth’, hatyir or hir ‘donkey’, sof ‘great’, 
éaiga ‘house’ (M.H.), ganun ‘small’, kurmain ‘mountain’ (M.H.), skowel ‘sit 
down’, hitim ‘sky’ and so on. 


Relating our present conclusions to earlier knowledge, we derive the following 
grouping for Modern South Arabic languages: (a) Mehri, Harsusi, Botahari; 
(b) Shauri, Curia Muria; (c) Sokotri. 


Asia Institute, New York. 
53 See note 7. 





NEW EVIDENCE BEARING ON A LYDIAN SIGN 
DonaLp C. SWANSON 


A difficult basic problem in dealing with the lesser known extinct languages 
is the determination of the (even approximate) phonetic values of the written 
signs. Lydian studies, however, are rather favored for several reasons: the 
writing system is an almost perfectly phonemic alphabet and many of the in- 
scriptions are long, clearly inscribed and provide sufficient material for pre- 
liminary analysis. Over half of the letters are derived from or related to corre- 
sponding Greek signs; the remainder have been identified by means of the 
Aramaic bilingual and the two short Greek bilinguals, supplemented by some 
use of internal comparison. Result: the values of all but two signs are now 
known with considerable certainty. These two are Tf and[.*! Many students 
since Sayce have, with varying degrees of doubt, transcribed the latter as a g. 
Thus G. Deeters* gives the value as g (?), adding, ‘The assumed phonetic value 
is entirely uncertain.’ Friedrich,’ following Buckler, does not attempt to 
transcribe it. 

The letter we are discussing is the rarest of all the 26 comprising the Lydian 
alphabet. Until 1936 it was known in only three words: 

lékpult (49.1), in one of the oldest known (and also briefest) inscriptions; 
read more recently by Sayce‘ as two words lék pugi (on questionable grounds); 
written in an older form of the alphabet. It has no known meaning, and in 
fact may be but a name. However, the form does have the value that it estab- 
lishes the non-vocalic nature of the sound represented, since Lydian shows no 
triphthongs. (Long vowels are occasionally written double, but only two 
apparent diphthongs are recorded.) 

el (34) is probably a mason’s sign (cf. also inscrr. # # 35-9) and has, at any 
rate, little linguistic value. 

atr{olt (11.4): this form occurs in a perfectly preserved, well written metrical 
text of twelve lines, distinguished by the utilization of o-assonance (cf. the similar 
practice in #* #13, 15, etc.). Noteworthy is the occurrence in line 8, in the 
same text, of the form atrokl, the final word of the line and hence showing the 


* The square bracket sign is weed here as a typographical substitute for the acute-angled 
sign in the inscriptions. 

1 The problem of the arrow sign I hope to study at a future time. Note that in citing the 
C-like sign out of the inscriptional context, it is convenient to face it te the right. The 
transcription of Lydian used here is the usual one, except that fora, , v, I use upper case 
8, L, N. 

2 Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, RE 13 (1927), Sp. 2158, under ‘Lydia: Sprache’; the best general 
orientation. 

3 Kleinasiatische Sprachdenkmdler 157, Berlin 19832; W. H. Buckler, Sardis v1. 2, Leiden 
1924, p. xiiand note. All references to inscriptions follow the identical numeration of these 
two editions. 

‘ Friedrich, op. cit., in his critical apparatus. Sayce in Buckler op. cit. p. 67.f. 
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assonance. Tho the ‘resemblance’ is not sufficiently sure, some scholars’ have 
tentatively agreed that this pair of words establishes the letter as representing 
the sound g. Nevertheless, since neither word is found elsewhere in the extant 
55 inscriptions, definitive proof was lacking. Thus stood the material and the 
conclusions till H. Th. Bossert published*® a new inscription of 6 lines, edited 
by him as a metrical text. This new text is otherwise valuable in that new 
words are recorded for the first time, and corroborative contexts are furnished 
for previously familiar words. In particular occurs, in line 4, the word pil, and 
here we have a fourth citation of the letter in question. There has been no 
subsequent discussion of this text nor of pertinent Lydian material. 

At this point it should be pointed out that, in preparing a complete study of 
the Lydian phonology (descriptive), I had, with great hesitation, accepted the 
value g for the letter, partly on the dubious evidence given above, but chiefly 
because of the principle of phonemic patterning. ven this was unsatisfactory, 
until a re-examination of the contexts elicited the solution. 

Over half of the Lydian texts (nos. 1-19, 50, 29, 41-47, etc.) are grave in- 
scriptions, containing certain stereotyped formulas; there is a warning against 
desecration and appropriation; the local cult deities, Artemis and Apollo and 
others, are implored to punish violators. The new text, found at Magnesia/ 
Sipylos, is of similar content. 

Compare now the following collocations: 

23.6... pidét... (pt is the ‘oblique case’ of pis / pid ‘who, what’.) 

23.16:... pik blesak dét.. . (-k ‘and’; note that Friedrich, and Meriggi following 
him,’ print erroneously blésak.) 

24.22:... pisk dét... (pisk= pis-k) 

55.4:... pil dét... (the new text; see note 6) 

Note the conjoined word dé, and the fact that in each case -k connects the 
clause with a previous coordinate clause; 23.6 and 23.16 are so joined by the 
-k of puk. The enclitic particle -k is very common, connecting both words and 
word-groups. The clause containing pil is preceded in 55.2 by. .akad pis 
fispant... Hence the form pi[ must be connected with the stem found in pt, 
puk, pisk; it may be explained as a sandhi variant of pik, which is found elsewhere 
for pis-k (cf. 23.18-20:.. pis... . pik. .‘who..and who’; also 24.7-8). Other 
examples of forms in which -s disappears before -k (by assimilation and simplifi- 
cation) are shown by comparing the contexts of bilik (12.8) and bilis (23.13), 
serlik (24.16) and serlis (24.3), artimus : artimuk (1.7), etc.2 Therefor we can 


5 E.g. Sayce (loc. cit.); his first two arguments are acceptable, but the third is blithe 
and superficial. 

6 Vorlaufige Mitteilung einer neuen lydischen Inschrift, Forschungen und Fortschritte 
12.430-1 (1936), with photo. The inscription is here given the number 55. 

7 In his attempted translation of #23, Hirt Festschrift 2.288 (1936). 

8 For our purposes it is unnecessary to know the meaning of this word. Meriggi (loc. cit.) 
translates ‘gives’, as if from I.E. *dé. This is not certain. 

* See Deeters (op. cit., note 2) Sp. 2160, and especialiy Kahle and Sommer in Klein- 
asiatische Forschungen 1.41-2, 66-7 (1927-30). : 
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state the following phonetic changes: pis-k > pik > pig; k > g by voice assimila- 
tion to the d- of dét.” 

A variant solution of the form pig, but one which does not alter the immediate 
conclusion, is to resolve pig < *pid-k ‘and what’. There is at least one sure 
parallel for the loss of the neuter (inanimate?) gender sign -d. In 2.2 is found 
mruk for *mrudk (ess vénas mruk ‘this tomb and stele’; cf. 3.1). The uncertain 
word kufadk or kwoadk in 4a.4, may also be pertinent here; cf. also tasod (22.15) 
with tasok (14.2). 

It should be stated further that in all three inscriptions (11, 49, 55) in which 
the sign occurs, k is also clearly written, so there can be no question of a graphic 
variant. 

The sandhi change claimed here is in accord with assimilations common 


within the Lydian word. Of course, the external sandhi need not necessarily . 


have been the same. [If it were, it is not likely that it would have been accurately 
reflected in the writing. At best one would expect to find occasional indications, 
where the scribe happened to show the context form rather than the independent 
one. Instances of voicing and devoicing of final stops are contained in the 
following, provided that the variant forms indeed represent the same words: 
akad (4 times, of which three before voiced initial stop), akat (thrice, once before 
initial voiceless stop); akmiad (10.14, at end of line: 13.6 before initial vowel), 
akmut (4a.1 and 4b.2, both before p-); bitad (23.9 at end of line), bitat (13.6 
before initial vowel). 

For the graphic form of [, (C in #55), cf. Carian{ <C, Lycian <, especially 
Pamphyllian [ (according to E. S. Roberts"), also variants in the older Greek 
epichoric alphabets. Originally the sign was probably curved C, then the re- 
quirements of carving in a hard surface with a straight chisel angularized it. 
Note the shapes of the ‘rounded’ letters F, O, R, N, in inscription 11 (see plate 
in Sardis). 

Deeters (I.c.) says of the combination atrgol- : atrokl, ‘schwerlich..’, but 
let us consider the following pairs: 

astrkos (22.14) : asturkos (44.12) 

laprisan (2.7) _ : lapirisan (1.5) 

bu (24.13, ‘him’) : but (23.11), bunk (42.5) 
These three pairs are surely identical in meaning and function and illustrate 
orthographic uncertainty in transcribing syllabic 1, r. Could the same principle 
underlie the forms in question? 

One final point: one is naturally struck by the fact that g occurs so infre- 
quently. By contrast, k is one of the most frequent consonant sounds in all 
positions, occurring initially in 72 different words (not including repetitions), 
finally in the same number of forms (chiefly as -k ‘and’) and medially several 
hundred times. In spite of our limited material (fewer than 900 forms), we 
probably have an approximately correct picture of sound frequency. However, 


10 Bossert (see note 6) analyzes and translates pi-g as ‘what-but’. His -g ‘but’ is a guess. 
1 An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, 1.316 (Cambridge 1887). 
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an examination of relative frequencies in other languages, for instance English 
and Sanskrit consonants," shows that there is no absolute law about frequency, 
that statistically rare consonants do exist in languages. 

We must conclude, then, that the sign represents the voiced velar plosive. 
The sound is rare but it balances the plosive pattern: p, b; k, g; t, d. 


University of Minnesota 


1? For English see Bloomfield, Language 137 (N. Y. 1933), and especially the last para- 
graph of section 8.7; for Sanskrit see Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar 26 (1889? and reprints). 





MATTEO BARTOLI 


Giacomo DeEvoro 


1. Thirsting to know what our American colleagues have written and said in 
the years of separation, we often wonder, far away and poor, envious of their 
ample means for study, whether we are debtors only or whether occasionally we 
are able to contribute a worthwhile thought or idea. An occasion for this exam- 
ination is afforded us by the anniversary of the death of Matteo Bartoli,! 
a talented and fascinating scholar, well-known outside of Italy also for his warm 
humanity and for his active participation in the work of international congresses. 

Matteo Bartoli has been judged in various ways, and in America too, on the oc- 
casion of his death, conflicting opinions were read or heard. May an Italian lin- 


guist, a friend tho not a follower of Bartoli, be permitted to attempt an outline of - 


his character and of his place in the history of our science. 

We have a curious impression when we reflect on the rich and valuable linguis- 
tic activity in America: that we are terribly young and open-minded. When we 
reflect on such characteristic works of American linguistics as R. G. Kent’s Sounds 
of Latin (1932), C. H. Grandgent’s Introduction to Vulgar Latin (1907), and E. H. 
Sturtevant’s Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language (1933), we are struck, 
not only by the deep interest of their formulations and of their results, but also by 
a calmness and, as it were, by a fixity of theory, as if between them and us there 
stood the difference between the adult who has now accepted social conventions 
as definitive and needs rather to impose them around and outside of himself like 
something to surround him and by that very fact to set him at rest, and the youth 
who discusses the truths of his fathers and wants to affirm in words and acts that 
nothing can be withdrawn from his free examination. And, in fact, the Sounds of 
Latin does not consider the problem of the Italic genealogical relationship ; Grand- 
gent’s Vulgar Latin does not discuss the traditional relation between written and 
spoken Latin; Sturtevant, at the very moment that he places Hittite in a position 
of its own with respect to the other Indo-European languages, reaffirms, amplifies 
and thereby precisely accepts the family tree theory of genealogical descent as a 
definitive conquest. 

Certainly the effort of American linguists to reach conclusions makes discus- 
sions on method sometimes appear to them superfluous and distracting. But it 
must not be forgotten that, along with practical discussions of the method to be 
followed in each field of research, those discussions must continue which con- 
sciously examine the method of one’s work. The scientist must not only discover 
new concatenations, but he must also be able to say why, as a man aware of what 
he is doing and not as one governed by instinct or as a submissive and disciplined 
technician, certain concatenations have been affirmed, denied or replaced. It is 
a common belief that in science method comes first and then discovery. In real- 
ity discoveries, altho presupposing a certain preliminary aptitude in reasoning and 


1 At Turin, January 20, 1946. 
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by that very fact a philosophy, are the fruit of an intuition or of an evident truth, 
and only at a later time can they be justified ina rational way. The observation 
of the similarity between pater and pitd was at first intuitive, and only afterwards 
justified by schemes of regularized phonetic correspondences. 

Intuition is in its turn preceded and guided by a mental aptitude in classifying 
relationships, in re-grouping and distinguishing, in coordinating and contrasting. 
An immense vicious circle represents the history of scientific thought, an effort to 
synthesize and regularize the infinite variety of the changes of nature by means of 
‘laws’, an effort to pursue in the smallest details the true realities in their variety 
and concreteness. The characteristic figure of a scientist can be delineated over 
and beyond the exterior balance-sheet of what he has done and what he has for- 
mulated, in an appraisal of his contribution both to refinement and simplification: 
progress must avoid the dangers, in the first case, of over-subtlety, in the second of 
over-simplification. 

Even within the compass of the traditional comparative method, it has been 
possible to prove that its apparent simplicity conceals an interior complexity 
which does not lessen its value but which should be brought to the attention of 
active linguists. The excellent article of Giuliano Bonfante, On Reconstruction 
and Linguistic Method,? makes any demonstration of mine unnecessary. What 
should remain quite clear is that if in the traditional comparative method the spa- 
tial norm of the greater area (area maggiore) was already widely applied from the 
very beginnings of our science, this does not detract from the merit of Bartoli, its 
felicitous formulator. It is therefor not fair to say that in his formulas there is at 
times something not new and therefor not meritorious: he has made the researcher 
aware of a procedure which he formerly followed unconsciously; his merit is the 
same as that of the first discoverer. 

Born at Albona in Istria in 1873; professor at Turin from 1908 until his death; a 
Romanist deeply concerned with problems of method from 1900, the date of his 
first work, to 1925; ardent theorist and successful user of the principle of the areal 
norms even outside of the Romance field from 1925 until his death, he became 
famous with hismonumental work on Dalmatian,’ the Neo-Latin language of Pre- 
Venetic Dalmatia, exhaustively studied by him in its surviving traces, and bril- 
liantly connected with the Italian dialects of the opposite Adriatic shore. He 
turned again to Dalmatian in his last days, with a nostalgic feeling for the works 
of his youth, tormented by the events which tore him from his native Istria: but 
unfortunately the revised edition of this monument of his will not appear. 

Still, even if this essential document of his fervid activity is lacking, it is not 
difficult to form an idea of its spiritual development and of its ability to instruct 
thru the two companion works Introduzione alla neolinguistica (1925) and Saggi 
di linguistica spaziale (1945). The systematic character of the first is completed 
in the second with the life blood of one hundred and twenty-nine publications, en- 
riched with bibliographical citations and complete indexes. 


2 Word 1.83ff, 132ff (1945). 


3 Das Dalmatische Altromanische Sprachreste von Vegliabis Ragusa und thre Stellung in 
der apennino-balkanischen Romania, 2 vols., Vienna 1906. 
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2. In the classic manual of Indo-European comparative grammar, Brugmann’s 
Grundriss, the conclusions from the immense amount of material are presented, 
with regard to Latin, thus:* Latin is a language belonging to the Italic group, that 
is, it is a further offshoot of that branch of Indo-European languages defined by 
the characteristics en and em from syllabic nasals, or and ol from syllabic liquids, 
kl from *il, f from initial dh, z from intervocalic s, ablative singular in -dd, -éd, -id 
on the model of -dd, instrumental plural in -azs on the model of -ois, 1s. of the 
substantive verb *som instead of *esmi. 

We have, thus, on the one hand a genealogical definition entirely rigid and lin- 
ear, on the other, sporadic examples alined with no discrimination; in the back- 
ground, a generic state of mind, the impression that Latin, like other Western lan- 
guages, represents a grammatical whole remarkably evolved and simplified, by 


comparison with Greek and Sanskrit, both from the point of view of vocalic al- 


ternations and of temporal verb forms. 

The basis in R. G. Kent’s manual, The Sounds of Latin, is no different. Every- 
thing Latin in it is placed on a straight line, as on the finish-line of a race, and 
these facts are compared with an intermediary point, Italic, and this in its turn 
with the starting-point, Indo-European. 

Bartoli’s article of 1934, Il posto che spetia al latino nella famiglia det linguaggi 
ario-europet® (his masterpiece) breaks up this rigidity and this uniformity and 
brings into the evaluation of these problems the breath of life with its complica- 
tions. In place of the classic scheme he alines a series of elements from whose 
variegated sum rises the picture, different to the eyes of each person, of the ‘posi- 
tion to be attributed to Latin.’ There are facts for which a correspondence can 
be found only in Sanskrit and Tocharian, or in any case in eastern regions of the 
indo-European territory: they can be considered as archaic survivals whose con- 
tinuity has been interrupted by intermediary innovations: ignzs no longer in con- 
tact with agnis, endings in r no longer found in Greek but remaining in Tocharian. 
And so the foundation crumbles of the distinguishing criterion kentuwm/satem 
which Terracini had already dismantled in 1921.6 

Then there are Latin features limited instead to the Western languages, which 
in their turn can be interpreted in different ways, but always as archaic charac- 
teristics, according to the criterion of the ‘greater area’ by which Latin niz lacks 
a correspondence in Sanskrit but is so widespread in all the rest of the Indo- 
European world that its antiquity cannot be doubted; or according to the criterion 
of the more isolated area by which the meaning of sitis (‘thirst’) compared with 
Greek phthisis can be considered the original one, assuming that Latin reflects an 
environment in which the idea of ‘thirst’ did not undergo modifications with re- 
spect to the original Indo-European world, while in the more Eastern languages 
the aridity of the steppes must have exposed, altho in a much greater area, 
the old meaning to modifications. Without taking a definite position in the po 
lemic carried on by others against the intermediary Italo-Celtic and Italic unities, 


*Vol. 1, p. 10. 
5 Republished in Saggi di linguistica spaziale 1945.1-31. 
*In Atene e Roma of 1921. 
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this method, which implies the passage of ‘postethnic’ (see below) innovations 
from language to language, smashes the system of traditional genealogies—an af- 
firmation to be compared with the still more decisive one concerning western 
Germanic, also opposed as a conservative zone to eastern Germanic,’ with an evi- 
dent challenge to the genealogical concept of Proto-Germanic. 

To this distinction of criteria which allow the opposition of conservative to new 
features, Bartoli’s method adds two further merits. The first consists in the 
search not only for the home (and consequently for the age), but also for the cause 
of the innovations, that is, for the environment which has permitted or imposed 
them. The expansion of the Indo-European languages brought with it the hy- 
pothesis of Indo-European migrations, which some, like Patroni, have wanted to 
underestimate by claiming that it was a question of ‘few and barbarians’, but 
which Bartoli instead would make proportionate to the linguistic effects by ima- 
gining that they were ‘barbarians but numerous’, and for which perhaps the best 
solution is found in the formula ‘few but compact’, which alone can explain both 
the importance of the linguistic revolution and the absence of cultural repercus- 
sions. The second merit of the work consists in the fact that the various so- 
called areal norms are presented not as necessary but as statistical laws, affirming 
that ‘usually’ the examples correspond or that the majority of the examples is 
positive and the minority negative. 

In order to arrive at a final equilibrium, we should however be able to weigh the 
examples which are based on the isolated area or on the greater area, since number 
alone cannot allow us to assert that the conservative features predominate over 
the innovations. The importance of the loss of final -s or of the sonorization of 
intervocalic consonants, which separates Gaul from Italy by a distinction rich in 
historical and cultural consequences, is one thing; the difference between fiume 
from fliimen and fleuve from fliutiis, which has very little importance, is quite 
another. 

It would be valuable to have a recasting of the Sounds of Latin which would 
take into account the concepts of Bartoli’s work and which would graft the Italian 
feeling for history to the philological solidity of the American work. 


3. Bartoli set out on the road to perfecting the essay on Latin in the two works 
Per la storia del latino volgare and Per la Storia della lingua d’Italia, which 
appeared in 1927. He drew the conclusions shortly afterward (in 1936-37) with 
the Caratteri delle lingue neolatine.* Here too the areal norms constitute the de- 
cisive novelty, especially that of the lateral areas already mentioned, by which the 
old rogdre survives in Spain and Romania but is replaced by precdre in France and 
Italy; and that of the later area which preserves archaic elements introduced 
with the most recent conquest, whereas in the original area of Italy these elements 
have been exposed to innovations and replaced: thus the innovation chiédere in 
the earlier, original Italian area compared with the archaic type Spanish pedir 
preserved in the later area; not to mention the norm of the isolated area which 

" Saggi 213ff. 

8 Saggi 75-119. 
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explains how Sardinia (and especially its central region Logudoro) is a stronghold 
of valuable survivals such as the pronunciation ke, ki of Lat. ce, cz. 

Here too, along with the geographic technique, the historical considera- 
tion springs alive thru the examination of the causes of the innovations. And 
in the face of mechanical tendencies, so often revived, toward indiscriminate Pre- 
Roman influences supposed to react, altering and deforming the linguistic unity 
of Latin, Bartoli preiers to stop and consider reasons innate in the Latin world, 
the administrative order of the empire, the reform of Diocletian, the prestige by 
which the culture of Transalpine Gaul, rather than the famous remains of the orig- 
inal and, so to say, physiological Gallicity, would be the basis of the Gallo-Latin- 
ity of Cisalpine Gaul. On the other hand, because of the importance which must 
be attributed to imitation in linguistic matters, the substantial affinity must have 
favored the influence, generally underestimated, of the Osco-Umbrian linguistic 
tradition over the weak tradition of the Roman literary language, and it is to 
Bartoli’s credit that he recognizes it explicitly.® 

In America also, at almost the same time, studies in Vulgar Latin received a 
vital impulse with H. F. Muller’s Chronology of Vulgar Latin, a stirring book, the 
importance of which will never be sufficiently emphasized. But the reaction 
which this book represents in comparison with traditional concepts is essentially 
of a quantitative order, it cannot be an end in itself: it represents the thesis of the 
opposing party, in favor of the continuity of the tradition of the literary language, 
expounded coherently, with compelling arguments. For this reason it is called 
legitimately a ‘chronology’ and not a history. For this reason, it is to be hoped 
that there may some day be a recasting of this work which, without changing the 
general theses, takes into account that life and that moment which is inseparable 
from the life of the Latin language in the heart of the imperial age, and which 
Bartoli as a pioneer has brought to light. The tradition of the Latin literary 
language can have been solid and firm, and at the same time furrowed by regional- 
isms more and more accentuated, which can very well have overcome resistance 
only with the Carolingian period; but not on this account, as Bartoli has shown, 
must they be judged non-existent in the preceding centuries. 


4. Bartoli’s central formula is that ‘Every word has its own history and every 
phase its own area.” From this it is clear that the so-called ‘areal norms’ set 
forth in the fundamental Jntroduzione alla neolinguistica (1925) are not really 
‘norms’ or ‘laws’ according to the current meaning of the word, but only type- 
possibilities among which the researcher must always know how to choose with 4 
sense of responsibility. One rises from the fact to a comfortable frame- 
work within the patterns of the norms, and not vice-versa: from the abstract 
norms one does not descend to do violence to the facts. Thus Bartoli fulfills his 
first task, that of bringing into nineteenth century linguistics (diachronic since it 
confronted two phases distant in time, but not yet historically concrete) the con- 
creteness, the singularity of history; thus Bartoli fulfills in his first phase that in- 


® Saggi 100ff, 134ff. 
19 Saggi 215. 
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dispensable task of the scientist which consists of making things particular and 
concrete, of refining and complicating. 

But the work of ‘complication’ is only a moment in the eternal development of 
thought which analyzes, divides and then regroups and distinguishes according to 
new standards. The simplifying action practised in the field of method by the 
formulation of the areal norms is thus accompanied by the excellent distinction, 
in the field of Indo-European linguistics, between ‘pre-ethnic’ innovations and 
‘post-ethnic’ innovations, and in Romance linguistics between innovations of the 
‘Roman period’ and innovations of the ‘Romance period’. 

The first distinction goes back to 1934" and is substituted in the traditional pic- 
ture for the distinction between genealogical innovations (in Schleicher’s sense) 
and casual coincidences. The innovation which distinguished the type $ from the 
type k is a pre-ethnic innovation, which precedes the splitting-up of the Indo- 
European languages. The innovation which strongly labialised the labio-velars 
in East Celtic, Umbrian and Greek is a post-ethnic innovation, which in the dis- 
tinctions by now »erceptible between the various Indo-European languages did 
indeed find barriers, but contiguous and surmountable ones, and not a void to be 
overcome by ‘leaping’ from one branch to the other. 

In the Romance branch, innovations like those which weakened and finally 
eliminated the final -s or affected the pronunciation of the groups ke and ki are 
innovations of the Roman period (due moreover to pre-Roman influences, Oscan, 
Umbrian) which could not reach all the frontiers of the linguistic territory of 
Latin. On the other hand the diphthongization, tho it may have some presup- 
posed Roman element in the lengthening of the accented vowels, developed in 
the Romance period altho with characters not corresponding to the limits of the 
future individual Romance languages; i.e., it presupposes exchanges and pene- 
trations at a time in which the characteristic and definitive innovations had al- 
ready affirmed themselves. 

The contrast with theses like that of Indo-Hittite unity or of the homogeneity 
of pre-Carolingian Latin could not be sharper. At the same time anyone can see 
how opportune it is to have the same facts and the same arguments of the two 
American scholars taken up, completed, contradicted or confirmed thru Bartoli’s 


concepts of the areal norms, of the pre-ethnic—post-ethnic and Roman—Romance 
strata. 


5. The scientist is human. In the eternal flux of distinguishing and regroup- 
ing, of analyzing and summarizing, there are times when, caught by the current 
and born along by his very weapons, he wants to break the closed circle and, 
going beyond simplification, to construct; beyond subtilization, to attenuate, to 
dissolve. 

From the dissolution to which insistence on the individuality of the changes in 
words would have led him, Bartoli saved himself by reacting instinctively against 
the honest but hybrid efforts—‘glottosophical’ he once called them—of Vossler 
and his school. But not from reconstruction. To reconstruct, statistical laws 


11 In the article cited in note 5. 
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such as are realised in the areal norms are insufficient; exacting criteria are neces- 
sary, that will have the same force of conviction as logico-mathematical ones. 
It is the same psychological attitude as that of a man who, equipped with 
weapons of defense, feels rise within himself an ever clearer awareness of his 
privileged strength, and little by little becomes dangerous, in the same way that 
states thru the possession of arms become imperialistic. 

By an almost inevitable sequence this suppression of criticism, this psychologi- 
cal attitude first appears in Bartoli the very year (1925) in which, by formulating 
the principles of ‘neolinguistics’, he had shown that he had become fully aware of 
the instruments of his work. It can be seen in a short article which appeared in 
a provincial journal, the Bollettino della societa filologica friulana, with the title, 
Di una legge affine alla legge Verner. In this article, pregnant with consequences, 
he maintained the thesis that the Indo-European voiced aspirate stops were not 
primitive, but arose (by a process similar to that of Verner’s law) from a particu- 
lar position of the simple voiced stops with respect to the accent. 

The spectacular deductions to which he remained faithful, in spite of the oppo- 
sition and total dissent of scholars, become more and more rigid, and the clearest 
examples are precisely from the last five years, 1940-45.” 

The conclusions drawn from these constructions can be summarized in eleven 
postulates, rigidly bound together not by a logical chain of reasoning, but by the 
empirical necessity of avoiding the internal contradictions which kept multiply- 
ing. Of these postulates, that of ‘Indo-European oxytony’ is of capital impor- 
tance. It brings with it the necessity of affirming that ‘all final stops were voiced’; 
that aspiration arose only when they were followed by an accented vowel; that 
when we find posttonic (and not immediately protonic) aspirates, a shift of 
accent must have intervened (méthy from *methi, élaphos from *elabhés, thymés 
from *dhtimos); that when we find final voiceless stops we are confronted with 
stems originally ending in a vowel; that according as the consonant is voiceless or 
voiced, we can think of old nominal stems ending in vowel or in consonant respec- 
tively, or also of double stems of the type *gdd, the basis of Gothic géds, and 
*gados, the basis of Greek agathés; finally, that the neuter and feminine grammat- 
ical genders prefer monosyllabic forms ending in a consonant. 

Of these postulates, which by the very nature of the ‘postulate’ are indemon- 
strable, none can be accepted. Bartoli’s justification lies only in the fact that in 
reality, in the traditional representation of the Indo-European roots, the difficul- 
ties of the oscillations of the type *bheug(h)- have only a graphic solution and leave 
open a problem which we are wrongly accustomed to skipping over. 

Bartoli goes back to Benveniste and his well known work on L’origine de la 
formation des mots," showing points of agreement and disagreement. But the 
difference in inspiration between the two works is profound, even tho the linguist 
endowed with a feeling for history may actually find affinities. Benveniste’s urge 


12 See in Saggi: La questione delle medie aspirante e la coppia greco agathdés e gotico 
gods (buono) 180; I] ritmo dei tipi patér e métér e la poligamia arioeuropea 170; Monosillabi 
e bisillabi di etd pre-etnica 243. 

13 Paris 1935. 
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is of a systematic nature; he is conscious of exercising ‘from without’ an effort of a 
geometrico-mathematical order to represent rationally what is apparently irregu- 
lar and complex. It is a Saussurian offshoot and one can discuss whether it is in- 
trinsically a happy one, but it is not open to criticism unless it has pretensions of 
historical order. Benveniste can boast of no new skill in method, of no new her- 
meneutic key. 

Bartoli’s urge, on the other hand, is to arrive at a historical reality surprisingly 
different from the one expected and commonly accepted, thanks to the ‘secret 
weapons’ which he thought he held at his disposal. These fail because the pro- 
posed objective was too lofty: weapons can only destroy, they do not construct. 
Therefor Bartoli’s postulates become as rigid and artificial as the criticized pho- 
netic laws of the positivistic period. 

And in this return to the positivistic 19th century lies the drama of Bartoli who 
in fact affirms in the conclusion of his last work, that in his life he sought not to 
deny laws, phonetic or otherwise, but only to ‘reform them’. He complacently 
alines in the index of the Saggi the ler Bartholomae along with the laws of Bartoli, 
Brugmann-Pisani, Hirt, Lachmann, Mussafia, Osthoff, Saussure-Fortunatov, 
Streitberg, Verner, and Walde. 

Precisely while the physical sciences were turning towards the ‘statistical’ no- 
tion of laws and now consider hypotheses as architectural constructions whose 
first merit must be simplicity, Bartoli was falling back into their orthodox venera- 
tion: his formulations were becoming mechanical, arbitrary, complex. For this 
reason, few scholars’ lives are as instructive and admonitory as his. The develop- 
ment of his thought has, like the life of man, an organic evolution: a dawn, an apo- 
gee, a decline. It is, from the documentary point of view, a perfect example: it 
should be observed, meditated, and remembered like all experiments which could 
be pushed to their extreme conclusions. 

Intent on going his way without rest, Bartoli sometimes showed himself less 
sensitive to the attractions of other methods of work. He was deeply curious 
about the most diverse linguistic families, so quick to apply the areal norms to the 
comparisons of pre-ethnic Indo-European with Finno-Ugric (and in general non- 
Indo-European) innovations; he worked even outside of linguistics to make them 
known among ethnologists and folklorists; except for Trombetti and Tagliavini, he 
was the only Italian scholar to concern himself with American languages.“ Lin- 
guistic paleontology barely touched him, when he thought he saw a trace of polyg- 
amy in the importance which plural forms supposedly had in the system of words 
for mother, son, compared with patér. Taste for phonemics, syntax, stylistics, 
general grammar, the description of a system in general, remained foreign to him. 

Closed in the cycle of his life, he died while his native land, his own country 


14 Le origini degli Indiani d’America lumeggiate dalle aree linguistiche, Annali del- 
lV’ Istituto superiore di magistero di Torino 335-52 (1934); Ancora delle origini dei linguaggi 
precolombiani alla luce delle norme spaziali, Mélanges Van Ginneken, 123-33 (Paris 1937). 
Cf. also the Atti del III Congresso internazionale dei linguisti, Rome 1983, 419-26 (published 
Florence 1935); Linguistica spaziale, in Biasutti, Le razze e i popoli della terra, 1, Turin 
1941, 329-33; Scrittt Trombetti 175ff (Milan 1930). 
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stands at a decisive turning and all of Western culture is confronted with an ex- 
amination of conscience. May both turning and examination signal a happy re- 
newal in linguistic studies as well. 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE: The text is a translation from the Italian, made with the help of my 
students. While we have striven to preserve the meaning and spirit of the original, we 
feel it necessary to warn the reader against the usual dangers of misunderstandings that may 
creep into translations. G. Bonfante. 
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LA LINGUISTIQUE EN BELGIQUE PENDANT LA GUERRE 
Louis Drroy 


Le linguiste frangais Albert Dauzat écrivait récemment au sujet de la France: 
‘“‘Au plus fort de la tourmente et pendant toute l’occupation, ses maitres n’ont 
jamais cessé d’enseigner aux jeunes générations le culte de la vérité et l’esprit 
critique” (Onomastica 1.1). A cette mission spirituelle, nos maitres belges n’ont 
point failli non plus. En dépit des difficultés d’information et de publication, 
la recherche scientifique n’a pas cessé de progresser dans ses différents domaines. 
Je vais essayer ici de donner un apercu général des études de linguistique. Re- 
marquons tout de suite qu’é défaut d’une revue belge réservée 4 la linguistique, 
de nombreux articles sont dispersés dans diverses revues philologiques et histo- 
riques en Belgique et a l’étranger. Il ne peut étre question de citer tous les 
travaux de valeur: glanons donc de ci de 1a les ouvrages dont |’intérét paraft 
le plus large. 

En linguistique générale, notons: Louis Michel, La phonologie (Bruxelles, s.d., 
réimpr. de deux articles de la Revue des Langues Vivantes, vii 1941 et vir 1942); 
Eric Buyssens, Six linguistiques de F. de Saussure (Revue des Langues Vivantes 
vil, 1942) et Les langages et le discours, Essai de linguistique fonctionnelle dans 
le cadre de la sémiologie (Bruxelles 1943). 

En grammaire comparée des langues indo-européennes, il faut surtout signaler 
les recherches sur le tokharien d’A. J. Van Windekens: Léxique étymologique des 
dialectes tokhariens (Louvain 1941), Morphologie comparée du tokharien (Louvain 
1944) et de nombreux articles. Ajoutons-y la contribution étymologique de J. 
Duchesne-Guillemin, Tocharica (Bulletin de la Sociéié de Lingutstique de Paris 
41.140-82, 1941). 

Parmi les langues germaniques, c’est naturellement le néerlandais qui est le 
plus étudié: L. Grootaers a donné une cinquiéme édition complétement revue de 
louvrage de C. P. F. Lecoutere, Inleiding tot de taalkunde en tot de geschiedenis 
van het Nederlandsch (Louvain 1942). A la suite d’un accord hollando-belge 
réalisé & Londres en 1944, une commission mixte a donné une solution pratique a 
la question de l’orthographe néerlandaise en adoptant, depuis mai 1947, le sys- 
téme Marchant. Deux volumes ont paru dans la collection Nederlandsche Dialect- 
atlassen publiée par E. Blanquaert: Zeeuwsche eilanden par E. Blanquaert et P. J. 
Meertens, et Vlaamsch-Brabant par H. Vangassen (les deux, Anvers 1940). Dans 
Ijzerfront en dialect (Tongres 1942), R. Duponselle étudie les répercussions de la 
guerre 1914-8 sur les dialectes de l’ancien front de l’Yzer. Les deux recueils de 
mélanges Album René Verdeyen (Bruxelles 1943) et Feestbundel H. J. van de Wijer 
(Louvain 1944) contiennent des articles de linguistique germanique. Enfin nous 
trouvons deux ouvrages consacrés aux phénoménes de frontiére linguistique: 
H. Draye, De studie van de Vlaamsch-Waalsche Taalgrenslijn in Belgié gedurende de 
hedendaagsche periode (Louvain-Bruxelles 1942) et J. Warland, Glossar und Gram- 
matik der germanischen Lehnwérter in der wallonischen Mundart Malmedys (Liége- 
Paris 1940). 
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Nous arrivons ainsi 4 la linguistique romane, représentée surtout et naturelle- 
ment par la dialectologie wallonne. Les nombreux ouvrages sont cités et criti- 
qués dans le Bulletin de la Commission Royale de Toponymie et Dialectologie, de 
1941 & 1943 (ouvrages de 1940 4 1942) par Jean Haust et ses disciples E. Legros, 
M. Piron et L. Remacle, depuis 1944 par E. Legros seul. Mettons & part un ou- 
vrage particulitrement important: Louis Remacle, Les variations de l’h secondaire 
en Ardenne liégeoise, Le probléme de Vh en liégeois (Liége-Paris 1944). Tant sur 
le domaine roman que sur le domaine germanique, la toponymie a été |’objet 
d’un grand nombre de recherches. Le bon ouvrage d’ensemble d’Albert Carnoy, 
Dictionnaire étymologique du nom des communes de Belgique, y compris V’étymologie 
des principaux noms de hameauz et de riviéres (2 vol., Louvain 1939-1940) a 
été longuement critiqué, au point de vue des dialectes romans, par le walloniste 
Jean Haust dans Toponymie et dialecte, Notes de toponymie wallonne (Bulletin 
...de Toponymie et Dialectologie 14.277-322, 1940). A ce moment, la re- 
cherche menace de prendre un tour politique. Le toponymiste allemand Franz 
Petri, dont l’ouvrage Germanisches Volkserbe in Wallonien und Nordfrankreich 
(Bonn 1937) avait provoqué la réplique d’Emile Gamillscheg et des topo- 
nymistes belges, poursuit son enquéte sur le terrain et oppose 4 ses antagonistes 
des listes formidables, mais tendancieuses et entachées de fautes dialectales. 
C’est alors que Haust publie un ouvrage modéle: Enquéte dialectale sur la topo- 
nymie wallonne (Mémoires de la Commission Royale de Toponymie et Dialectologie. 
Section wallonne 3, 1940-1941). Parmi les meilleures études ayant traité 4 cette 
question, citons aussi: E. Legros, Le Nord de la Gaule romane. Linguistique et 
toponymie (Bulletin . . .de Toponymie et Diaiectologie 16.161-228, 1942); H. Draye, 
De gelijkmaking in de plaatsnamen (Louvain 1943, réimpr. de trois articles du 
Bulletin ...de Toponymie et Dialectologie, xvi 1942 et xvu 1943); J. Vannérus, 
Les limes et les fortifications gallo-romaines de Belgique, Enquéte toponymique 
(Mémoires de l’ Académie Royale de Belgique, Classe des Lettres, 1943); E. Legros, 
La toponymie wallonne de 1989 a 1946 (Onomastica 2.143-8, 1947). Signalons 
enfin un article intéressant pour |’étude des colonisations: Aug. Vincent, Les 
noms de lieux non indigénes au Congo (Bull... . de Top. et Dial. 15.205-27, 1941). 

En anthroponymie, on en est encore aux dépouillements et aux premiers essais 
d’interprétation. Citons seulement: Omer Jodogne, Buts et méthode de l’anthro- 
ponymie (Feestbundel van de Wijer 1.137-53) et Les travaux anthroponymiques en 
Belgique depuis 1988 (Onomastica 1.67-71, 1947); pour le domaine flamand, Jan 
Lindemans, Bijdrage tot de geschiedenis en de beteekenis van de Vlaamsche per- 
soonsnamen, ste reeks (Turnhout 1944). 

En égyptologie, nous devons 4 J. Vergote une Phonétique historique de l’égyp- 
tien (Louvain 1945). 

Deux savants renommés continuent d’illustrer la linguistique sémitique: 4 
Louvain, G. Ryckmans poursuit le déchiffrement des inscriptions sud-arabiques: 
Epigraphische voorislamietische bronnen uit Arabié (Mededeelingen van de Knkl. 


1 Ces renseignements sur les langues africaines et extréme-orientales m’ont été aimable- 
ment communiqués par M. Walter Couvreur, professeur 4 l’Université de Gand. 
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Vlaamsche Academie voor Wetenschappen, 111, 5, Bruxelles 1941) et des articles 
dans Le Muséon et d’autres revues; & Liége, G. Dossin continue, en collaboration 
avec des assyriologues francais, la transcription et l’interprétation des tablettes 
de Mari. 

Quelques chercheurs se sont consacrés au bantou:’ L. B. de Boeck, Premiéres 
applications de la géographie linguistique aux langues bantoues (Bruxelles 1942); 
E. Meeussen, Syntaxe du Tshiluba (Kongo-Overzee 1943, 1944-5, 1946, A suivre). 

Enfin, plusieurs missionnaires catholiques, qui publient aussi en Chine, ont 
illustré la sinologie: P. Serruys, Philologie et linguistique dans les études sinologiques 
(Monumenta serica 8.167-219, 1943); W. Grootaers, La géographie linguistique en 
Chine, nécessité d’une nouvelle méthode pour Vétude linguistique du chinois (Monu- 
menta scrica 8.103-66, 1943 et 10.389-426, 1945); J. Mullie, De belangrijkheid van 
de Chineesche syntaxis (Louvain 1940) et divers articles dans T’oung Pao, Monu- 
menta serica etc.; J. Rutten, Dictionnaire chinois-anglais-francais (Shangai 1945); 
R. Leva, Le dialecte Chansi-nord, Liste alphabétique d’expressions 1 et 11 (Peking 
1944-5); A. Mostaert et A. Desmedt, Le dialecte Monguor, parlé par les Mongols 
du Kansou oriental, 2e partie: Grammaire (Peking 1945); A. Mostaert, Diction- 
naire Ordos, 3 vol. (Peking 1941-4). 

Avant de terminer cet apercu, rappelons enfin la mémoire des linguistes belges 
morts depuis le commencement de la guerre: en 1940, le walloniste J. Feller; 
en 1943, le comparatiste J. Van Langenhove; en 1944, le romaniste L. Michel et 
le scandinaviste G. Meir, victimes de bombardement; en 1945, le comparatiste E. 
Boisacq; et en 1946, le walloniste J. Haust. 

Université de Liége. 
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Bruno Miacuiorini, Che cos’ @ un vocabolario? Collezione ‘““Nuova cultura”, 
diritta da Umberto Bosco, 1. Edizioni della bussola, Roma 1946. 165 pp. 
This book is not primarily written for scholars. However, this does not imply 

a lack of scholarliness or accuracy. It should, above all, be recommended to 

students and all those persons who are wondering ‘how a dictionary is writien,’ 

no matter what its size, and in particular to those who labor under the miscon- 
ception that the author of a dictionary, a very wise man who really knows his 
language, writes down all the words in order to tell the world how to spell, and 
to clarify exactly what each word ‘means.’ What the dictionary says is, to those 
persons, gospel truth. And those who, on the other hand, subscribe to Dr. 

Johnson’s definition ‘a writer of dictionaries: a harmless drudge,’ will find that 

this description fits only the worst, but not the best of their kind. 

Bruno Migliorini speaks not only as an observer, a critic, but as one who tried 
his hand on such enterprises himself, and with no little success. (He revised 
and brought up to date the Vocabolario della lingua italiana of G. Cappuccini, 
first published in Torino, 1916, which appeared in 1945; together with A. Schiaf- 
fini he prepared the eighth edition, of 1942, of Alfredo Panzini’s Diztonario 
moderno, first published in 1905.) 

Since this booklet is written by an authority, and since it could be so useful 
and informative to many, it is all the more regrettable (and I am here expressing 
the sentiments of an American teacher in particular) that its use will be restricted 
to. those comparatively few who can read Italian. Unfortunately, a translation 
would, even if considered, hardly be feasible because the work deals mainly with 
Italian lexicography, and all examples, of which there is an abundance, are taken 
from the Italian vocabulary. 

The book contains thirty-one sections of unequal length. The first eighteen 
are of wider interest, since they deal with the problems of lexicography in lin- 
guistic terms, which would be applicable to all languages. The other thirteen 
paragraphs are of a historic, bibliographic character, and their subject matter 
is restricted on the whole to things Italian. 

It is explained that vocabolario, in Italian, is used in the sense of ‘dictionary,’ 
whereas the English ‘vocabulary’ has its equivalent in lessico (p. 5). Conse- 
quently lessicografia is the art of compiling dictionaries, lessicologia is the study 
of the words of a language. The present work deals only with lessicografia 
and vocabulari, that is lexicography and dictionaries. Of the two purposes 
which a dictionary is to serve, the documentary and the normative, greater 
importance has always been accorded to the latter (81). This is also in agree- 
ment with the common conception that a dictionary lays down the law rather 
than records prevailing linguistic customs. This biased impression is enhanced, 
naturally, by perusal of a bilingual dictionary. It is always consulted to provide 
the correct meaning or the correct spelling. But with bilingual dictionaries 
Migliorini does not concern himself. This is, of course, a wilful omission and 
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not an oversight on the part of the author, but it is certainly a lack that one must 
regret. 

A compiler must at the outset decide whether he wishes to be an objective 
gatherer of words, or a selective pedagog listing only those which he considers 
of good usage. This is, indeed, a crucial decision to make, but it is hardly 
correct that in no other language the distinction between good and bad usage 
is as important as in Italian (11). As the author indicates (p. 12), he is mainly 
thinking of dialectal usage, which exists in all languages equally. True, the 
tenuous bonds of a social and national consciousness in Italy, until the last cen- 
tury, were not conducive to linguistic unity. But Tuscan Italian has long been 
acknowledged as the speech of educated persons, as the literary language, and 
this fact gives a fairly good basis for judging what is ‘right’ and what is ‘wrong,’ 
as firm a basis, in any event, as any literary language can ever hope to stand on. 

The choice the compiler makes will be mainly determined by the purpose the 
dictionary is to serve, and should only secondarily spring from his own prefer- 
ence or taste. This purpose will also determine the size of the work (14-6), 
the selection of vocables and lemmata (16-33). Particularly this last section 
is very well done and most valuable for the linguist. The problem of archaisms, 
regionalisms, neologisms, and foreignisms is here considered in a very 
enlightened and refreshingly non-puristic manner. The alphabetical order of 
words (33-5) is a purely technical question which can be settled in more than 
one way. As for variants, the author seems to be of the opinion that they abound 
in Italian more than in other languages, but is not sure ‘che sia una richezza.’ 
I am not prepared to argue either point. But perhaps one ought to be cautious 
in comparing the wealth of languages in terms of word-counts. There is no 
established system for counting, nor can it be objectively determined whether 
synonyms or variant terms express exactly the same thing or idea, that is, 
whether they are fully interchangeable. (Cp. 57 ff). 

The question of how to define terms, and the size and wording of the defini- 
tions are again determined by the scope of the work as a whole. It is true that 
the most ordinary words are the most difficult to define. The old Crusca dic- 
tionary has ‘cane, animal noto’ (‘dog—known animal’) whereas Webster’s Col- 
legiate Dictionary says: ‘dog—a carnivorous domesticated mammal (Canis 
familiaris), the type of the family (Canidae) which includes also the wolves, 
jackals, and foxes; also, in a wider sense, any member of the family.’ And the 
Nouveau Petit Larousse Illustré teaches: ‘Chien... genre de mammiféres 
carnivores digitigrades, généralement réduit en domisticité et comprenant une 
foule de variétés: la fidélité du chien égale son intelligence.’ None of the three 
works specializes in zoology or biology. One wonders whether the laconism of 
the Crusconi does not have its virtues. 

In spite of the pitfalls of etymology, particularly dangerous when lexicog- 
raphers do not distinguish between the age of a term and its appearance in texts 
(65 ff), Migliorini rightly recommends a good measure of historical elucidation, 
even in small dictionaries (71). He also refutes the artificial distinction between 
etymology and history of a word, the first term referring to an obscure, prehis- 
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toric phase (94). How far back the history of a word is to be pursued can only 
be left to the discretion of the author. It would be difficult to offer any generally 
valid rules of procedure, and Migliorini wisely refrains from doing so. 

The latter part of the book concerns itself mainly with the history of dic- 
tionary-making and the story of the great dictionaries. This is accomplished 
in a necessarily brief treatment of about sixty pages and does not contain much 
that the professional linguist does not know. But it will be interesting and in- 
formative reading to anyone seeking this information well and concisely or- 
ganized. Very helpful to students of Italian should be the extensive list of 
special dictionaries (dialectal, ideological, those specialized according to sub- 
jects—under forty-nine different headings from Aeronautica to Zootecnica) 
which is not exhaustive—and what purpose would exhaustiveness serve in any 
event?—but surely a good working bibliography of lexica. 

The lack of a good Italian etymological dictionary is duly noted, altho there 
are more than the author lists. But then, a complete bibliography for the use 
of the scholar was probably not contemplated. This is, as pointed out, generally 
in line with the content of the rest of the book and its presentation. 

It is a pity that economical and technical circumstances under which European 
scholarship now suffers, did not permit this booklet to appear in a more pleasing 
and more durable form. But the print is fairly good and free of typographical 
errors. 


Union College, Schenectady 
Ernst PuLGRAM 


Ernst Casstrer, Language and Myth. Translated by Susanne K. Langer. 

Harper & Brothers, New York 1946. 

An additional attempt to study the nature of language thru idealistic philos- 
ophy, in this case thru the neo-Kantian approach, is made in the late Ernst 
Cassirer’s work on language and myth. Originally published in 1925, the essay 
appeared two years after the completion of the first half of Die Philosophie der 
Symbolischen Formen, the first part of which dealt exclusively with the problem 
of language. This is the work which the reader will need to consult for the 
author’s complete thought, since it cannot be rendered adequately in essay form. 

The concept of man, not as ‘rational animal,’ but as ‘symbolic animal,’ is 
central in Cassirer’s philosophy. Man, incapable of a direct attainment of 
reality, is able to create thru symbolism a unique mode of reality in which he 
organizes and systematizes feelings, desires, and thoughts into symbolic forms, 
which, as moments of a spiritual activity, are known as art, science, myth and 
language. To trace the ideal origin of the forms language and myth, their evo- 
lution and interaction in the ideal and historical sphere, is the purpose of the 


essay. 

Myth, according to Cassirer, is explainable only as the manifestation of a 
particular mental horizon in which things are seen in their uniqueness, and in 
which the ‘here and now’ of things stands out in bold relief. 
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It is a knowledge radically diverse from the scientific, which proceeds from 
the study of the singular to the study of the general, and, thru relations, to the 
construction of a system. 

Language as a symbolic form is concomitant with myth, for language in its 
origin evidences the mythical mode of ideation. It, too, expresses a concrete 
‘here and now,’ and, ignoring conceptual amplifications, deepens the content 
of a unique experience. Referring to the evolutionary scheme of mythical 
ideation suggested in Usener’s Gétternamen, Versuch einer Lehre von der religi- 
ésen Begriffsbildung, Cassirer identifies the initial mythical ideation with the 
creation of language. The creation of momentary deities is the release for the 
tension in primitive man, a tension caused by all fleeting, temporary phenomena 
which appear extraordinary to man, and which, objectified into a symbolic 
form, give rise to language. A recently discovered stage of mythical thought 
anterior to the rise of momentary deities, that of the ‘mana’ ideation, the lowest, 
most undifferentiated level of the myth-making mentality, in which man’s 
awareness is limited to the positing of the realm of the ‘holy,’ a feeling for the 
extraordinary in any form as distinguished from the realm of the profane, refers, 
Cassirer believes, to an embryonic unity of language and myth. An indication 
of its primordial, amorphous nature lies in the difficulty of our evolved thought 
to grasp the ‘mana’ ideation, for it eludes all classifications, however basic we 
believe them to be. All posterior forms of mythical ideation, accordingly, 
posit an increasingly determined symbolic reality. The formation of one of the 
most advanced stages of mythical thought is traceable, in Usener’s opinion 
(op. cit. 301f), to a linguistic process: ‘If thru an accident of phonetic change, 
or the obsolescence of its verbal root the name [of a special god] loses its meaning 
and its connection with living language, the word no longer denotes the idea 
of a single activity but becomes a proper name connoting the idea of personality. 
A new Being has emerged which continues to develop by a law of its own.’ 
Apollo and Hermes are studied as instances of such a development, in Usener’s 
volume. 

The symbolic reality contained in mythical ideation is a knowledge per se 
which in turn is determined by function. Inthe early stages of language, changes 
and innovations of nomenclature are instances of the working of this principle, 
for nomenclature at this point bears no relation to conceptual categories. Cas- 
sirer (41) gives an interesting example, obtained from Dempwolff: ‘In the 
KA&te language, which is current in New Guinea, there is a word bilin, which 
denotes a certain kind of tough stem and roots that are wedged firmly in the 
soil; the latter are said to hold the earth together during earthquakes, so that 
it does not break apart. When nails were first introduced by Europeans, and 
when their use became popularly known, the natives applied this word to them— 
as also to wire and iron rods, in short, to everything that served the purpose of 
holding things together.’ 

The magical power of the word among primitives, and the nature of the meta- 
phor in the original identity (not substitution) of the part and the whole, further 
point to the original unity of the ideation which creates the two symbolic forms. 
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Gradually, however, language frees itself from its mythical origins, achieves 
the power of expressing concepts, and thus severs the symbiosis with myth. 
But the capacity of language to notice essential properties common to objects, 
to form concepts, is made possible, according to Cassirer, only by its ability 
to notice properties in the flux of things: the conceptual, scientific mentality 
is an achievement dependent, ideally and historically, on mythical ideation. 
Reason becomes man’s gradual conquest, as Vico had clearly seen in genial 
intuitions.! At this point, in view of the similarity of Cassirer’s interpretation 
with certain positions of contemporary idealism, it is surprising not to find any 
mention of Croce nor of his doctrine of intuition, to which Cassirer’s theory of 
myth bears no slight resemblance. 

To avoid the development of language into a colorless instrument of thought 


is the task of the poet. In the middle realm between language and myth, he . 


can return language to its pristine concreteness and origina! intensity, but now 
in a state of freedom unfettered by the passive receptivity of myth. In that 
realm, the lyrical poet can best effect that revelation by which ‘word and image 
are recognized as forms of the spirit’s own self-revelation.’ (Cassirer 99). 

There are difficulties in Cassirer’s thesis. Historically, there is a lack of 
agreement among scholars as to the rise of personal gods in religious conception. 
Zeus is considered by some scholars to be an individual god from the beginning 
in Indo-European. [In some cases the practical sense of a people led them to 
degrade an individual god to a functional one, as the Romans did in the case of 
the goddess of the earth. Theoretically, the great latitude of meaning given 
to myth appears excessive, and the idea of language as communication is too 
greatly minimized. Yet Cassirer’s essay has the very real merit of focusing 
another ray of light upon one of the more obscure problems of language: the 
nature of its irrational elements. 


Seton Hall College 
Serce HucHEs 


RaraEv. Lapesa, Historia de la lengua espafiola. Colecciédn Poesia y Verdad, 

Editorial Escelicer, 8. L. Madrid 1942. 358 pp, 4 maps. 

This is an excellent introduction to the history of the Spanish language. 
While the treatment of even the major problems of Spanish linguistics is neces- 
sarily summary, it presents a clear and comprehensive view, in accurate per- 
spective, of that vast field. Students preparing to specialize in Romance linguis- 
tics will find this work invaluable as a foundation for further study by reason 
of the general accuracy and modernity of its linguistic conceptions and its sound 
methodology. For the student whose primary interest is literary rather than 
linguistic the author’s critical analysis of the evolution of typical literary styles 
(esp. chapters 8-12) will be of especial interest. The bibliographical references, 
especially in connection with dialect studies, while not extensive, appear to be 


1 See Scienza nuova 538-9 (ed. Nicolini), also Elementi 111. 
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up-to-date and may prove of some use to the specialist. It is unfortunate 
that bibliographical references are found only in footnotes and are not brought 
together in a general bibliographical appendix. 

In Lapesa’s approach to problems of linguistic change, the methods and re- 
sults of areal and historical linguistics are blended leaving no visible line of 
cleavage; supposedly conflicting linguistic philosophies have been fused. There 
is actually no theoretical discussion. of methods or schools, which, in an ele- 
mentary work of this sort, is certainly praiseworthy. 

It is inevitable, in view of the controversial nature of many of the problems, 
that the reader will sometimes find himself in disagreement with the author. 
Rather than lessen confidence in the work, such disagreement should serve to 
emphasize the need for more concentrated effort on the part of Hispanicists to 
ferret out the real solution to the controversial issues of their science. Lapesa 
in many cases has merely selected what appears to him to be the most plausible 
explanations from among those suggested by other scholars. This lack of orig- 
inality may be considered by some to be a weakness of the work, but what al- 
ternative is left in the present stage of the science? We who might disagree 
that his choices are always the best ones have not been able to establish conclu- 
sively our alternative explanations. 

In calling attention to two of the problems which the reviewer feels have been 
inadequately treated, he does so not in criticism of Lapesa, whose explanations 
and theories are quite orthodox and generally accepted, but in the hope that 
some scholar may be led to throw additional light on the problems and so assist 
in arriving eventually at less controversial solutions. 

In presenting evidence for the antiquity of the spoken Latin of the Iberian 
Peninsula, the author states (p. 54): ‘The Peninsula was the only place where 
Latin retained certain traits of the classic period which disappeared in the speech 
of the remaining provinces.’ As an example he gives (ibid.): ‘The demonstra- 
tives hic, iste, ille in Latin indicated gradation of distance in relation to the three 
grammatical persons; with the loss of hic, Peninsular Latin expressed the triple 
gradation with iste, ipse, and eccu(m) ille (Sp. este, ese, aquel; Port. éste, ésse, 
aquélle; Cat. est, etx, aquell); in the remaining Romanic countries the demon- 
stratives were reduced to distinguishing nearness and distance (Fr. celui-ci, 
celui-ld; It. questo, quello; Rom. acest, acel). 

Professor Lapesa has not noted the fact that the colloquial Latin semantic 
re-evaluation of the types istum, ipsum, and illum flourishes today in the popular 
speech of Sicily, to a smaller extent in that of southern Italy, and sporadically 
in that of central Italy. The Sicilian adaptations, for example, are, unstressed 
and stressed respectively: sty, kisty, (Sp. este); ssy, kissy (Sp. ese);' and ddy, 
kiddy (Sp. aquel). Such evidence certainly invalidates the author’s contention 
that this phenomenon was retained only in Iberian Latin. It also tends to 
discourage any theories as to the Peninsular origin of this apparently general 
spoken Latin phenomenon that might be implicit (tho not necessarily so) in 


1 For an example of the distribution of this type (<VL ipsum) in Sicily and Italy, see 
AIS 42. 
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the author’s use of the phrase ‘Peninsular Latin’ instead of the obviously more 
apt Vulgar Latin. 

However, the occurrence of the phenomenon outside Iberia does not vitiate 
the essential point of the author’s argument, viz. the antiquity of Iberian Latin. 
In fact the very pattern of distribution in Italian territory, widespread in Sicily 
and gradually diminishing in force as it approaches the innovating areas of cen- 
tral Italy, should be convincing proof of the antiquity of the phenomenon, if 
the historical fact of the prior colonization of Sicily and southern Italy is not 
sufficient. Other coincidences between the Iberian languages and Sicilian and 
southern Italian speech, such as the retention of the type afflare (Sp. hallar, Port. 
achar, Sic. agarj) against the Gallic innovation tropare (Fr. trouver, It. trovare), 
or applicare (Sp. llegar, Port. chegar, Sic. ayyjjkar{) against adripare (Fr. arriver, 
It. arrivare), show essentially the same pattern of distribution? and lead to the 
same general conclusion as to the general unresponsiveness of the spoken Latin 
of Iberia, Sicily, and other relatively isolated areas to changes emanating from 
the Gallo-Italic area. 

Following a tradition that extends at least as far back as Diez and Ascoli and 
which receives new impetus from such scholars as Menéndez Pidal, the author 
attributes certain phonological changes and coincidences to the operation of the 
linguistic substratum. He says (20): ‘Without doubt the influence of primitive 
substrates is not essential in the constitution of the Romance languages. . .. 
But when a phenomenon characteristic of one region is very rare or unknown in 
the rest of the Roman world, if similar tendencies existed in the pre-Latin idiom 
concerned, it is logical to recognize the influence of the native factor.’ 

As Iordan states,’ ‘Today, tho there is general agreement among scholars with 
regard to the principle upheld with such warmth and eloquence by Ascoli, its 
application to particular cases usually encounters either direct opposition or, to 
say the least, very lukewarm acceptance.’ Moreover, the reviewer does not 
agree to the logical necessity of recognizing the intervention of the native factor 
under the conditions outlined by Lapesa. The mere concomitance or sequence 
of phenomena, linguistic or otherwise, can at most only suggest a relationship; 
the problem of logically proving the relationship is obviously much more complex. 
Coincidences of the sort reported by Lapesa in connection with his discussion 
of the pre-Roman substratum in Spain admittedly predispose one to suspect some 
influence of the substratum, but logical difficulties, lacunae of serious magni- 
tudes, and contradictory data invuriably present themselves when proof of the 
influence is attempted. 

The difficulties involved in proving primitive Iberian influence in the loss of 
Vulgar Latin initial f in Spain are too well known to require repeating here. 
Menéndez Pidal* has attempted valiantly but, it would appear, unsuccessfully 
to demonstrate that influence. 

Lapesa bases his argument for the influence of the substratum in the loss of 


2See AIS 1597 and 1646. 
3 Introduction to Romance Linguistics 11 ff. 
4 Origenes del Espafiol 219 ff, §41. 
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initial f almost wholly on the fact that the phenomenon originates in the area 
contiguous to the present-day Basque region. We assume his reasoning to be 
that, since Basque is a remnant of the pre-Roman substratum and since the loss 
of initial f appears to be caused or influenced in some way by Basque, the phenom- 
enon is caused or influenced by the pre-Roman substratum. We cannot other- 
wise see why he has chosen to include this phenomenon under the heading of 
the pre-Roman substratum when the case he describes would fit much more aptly 
the more common pattern of penetration from a contiguous area. Inasmuch 
as he offers no proof that the change occurred at the time of the superimposition 
of Vulgar Latin on the pre-Roman substratum, from documentary evidence one 
may just as logically consider the phenomenon of relatively modern origin (per- 
haps tenth or eleventh century). 

On the same basis, Lapesa also ascribes, the absence of labiodental v inSpanish 
to influence of the pre-Roman substratum. 

The effect of the substratum is admittedly as difficult to refute as it is to prove, 
and no attempt to do either can be made here. The reviewer wonders, however, 
whether the method of areal linguistics might not provide a satisfactory explana- 
tion of some of the phenomena now tenuously ascribed to ethnical influence. 
The change of Vulgar Latin f to h has occurred in territories other than Spain 
or Gascony, territories in which it was impossible for Basque influence to operate.5 
Might not an inquiry into the conditions of those isolated changes possibly throw 
some light on the Hispanic transition? Is there any real reason why the phe- 
nomenon in Spain must be separated from an identical phenomenon in other 
regions? 

It is a well known fact, of course, that pre-classical Latin f was a voiceless 
bilabial spirant,® and that it remained so in some dialects of Latin and in some 
forms of post-classical popular Latin. The Vulgar Latin f taken to Sicily was 
almost certainly bilabial as was its voiced counterpart v.’ It has long been 
suggested that a bilabial f may pass easily by natural phonetic change (a mere 
relaxing of the lips) to an aspirate acoustically equivalent to the more common 
guttural aspirate. Is it not possible, therefor, to assume that the change f 
> h in Italian dialects, both ancient and modern, occurred in those territories 
where f remained bilabial? 

The Latin that was spoken in the Iberian Peninsula coincided in several very 
important respects with that of Sicily and southern Italy; examples of corres- 
pondences in vocabulary were shown above. Since the Vulgar Latin f of Sicily 
was demonstrably bilabial it is not unreasonable to suppose that the Vulgar 
Latin f introduced into Iberia was also of the same variety. The labiodental 
f now found in Sicily and Spain may be considered an innovation stemming from 
Rome, an innovation which never reached the relatively isolated areas of north 


5 For example, hava, hiku, in Calabria, AIS 1288 and 1378B, points 771, 772. 

® Lindsay, The Latin Language 99 ff.; Roland G. Kent, The Sounds of Latin 56, $51. 

7 Thus note the bilabial equivalent in Sicilian of General Romance nf in mbila (Ital. 
infila), kymbyrty (Ital. conforto), and the Sicilian development of the General Romance 
group nv in Sic. kymmenj (Ital. conviene). 
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central Spain (nor, incidentally, Gascony). In such isolated areas the bilabial 
{was free to change naturally toh. Since labiodental f does not readily develo, 
into an aspirate, of course, it is not strange to find it unchanged in the Iberian 
Peninsula. When, as a result of the internal development of Spain (the rise of 
Castile), north central Spain ceased to be an isolated area but gained wide in- 
fluence, it took on the character of an innovating center from which the forms 
with aspirate h from bilabial f spread progressively southward in the wake of 
the political and cultural influence of the court of Castile.* Fe 

The case of bilabial v is analogous. It differs from that of f only in the fact 
that the innovating wave of the labicdental variety lacked the vitality of that 
of labiodental f for it dies out in Sicily and southern Italy, where both varieties 
are found, and apparently never reached the Iberian Peninsula, where its Vulgar 
Latin heritage, a bilabial sound, is preserved. 

As stated above, we have attempted to solve no problems nor prove any 
theories. We do want to insist, however, upon a need for more attention on the 
part of scholars to many of the knottier problems of Hispanic linguistics, the 
proposed solutions to which now appear to be bogged down under the weight 
of traditional authority. 

Some typographical matters not included in the list of errata accompanying 
the volume (page and line indicated) 7:18 for in read und; 9:11 for é read é; 
9:18 broken type face d%; p. 45 first line of tabular arrangement, for > read $; 
p. 72, omit line 23; 154:32 for casta read caste; 190:22 for slilaba read stlaba; 
p. 233 footnote 1, line 9, read Nachbargebiete; ibid., in place of line 15 read: 
salmantino; B. Acevepo Huretves y M. FrernAnpez FernANpez; 240:11 read 
doh > do; 240:13 for h cara read cdhcara; p. 301 line 5 of sonnet, for conflin read 
confin. 


Temple University 
J. A. PALERMO 


ManvuE.t Gomez-Moreno, La escritura ibérica, Boletin de la Real Academia de la 

Historia 112.251-78 (1943). 

This article has an importance out of proportion to its modest length, as being 
a full, concise, and up-to-date introduction to a subject which in this country has 
by no means received the attention it deserves.1_ The author, Gémez-Moreno, is 
at present the foremost Spanish authority on the Iberian writing, and since 1922 
has contributed much toward its definitive decipherment. After a compact and 
critical history of the subject, with complete bibliography (251-4), he gives in full 
the theoretical basis for his system of transcription, especially in so far as it is 
an advance over the work of earlier scholars; this statement of theory leads far 


8 J.H. English, The Alternation of H and F in Old Spanish 10; H. Deferrari, Notes on the 
Value of H in Old Spanish, Hispanic Review 2.183 (1936). 

1 An excellent monograph by the English scholar George F. Hill, Notes on the Ancient 
Coinage of Hispania Citerior, New York 1931, is apparently the only work in English oa the 
Iberian writing. 
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afield in the broad domain of ancient Mediterranean culture, and involves hy- 
potheses which are hard to accept, but which are also not easy to reject. 

Gémez-Moreno argues first of all that the Iberian writing of the northeast of 
the peninsula came from the Tartesian writing of the south (plus unmistakable 
but minimal Greek influence). This point is easily and firmly established. 
Secondly, he argues that the Tartesian writing came directly from the eastern 
Mediterranean, and that it is a more archaic type of linear writing, connected 
with those used in that region, than the Phenician or any European alphabet. 
This is the most controversial portion of the article, but Gémez-Moreno’s views 
are well reasoned. Tosummarize them briefly: he holds that the marks of identi- 
fication on Egyptian pottery of the first to the eighteenth dynasties were phonetic 
in nature, and are probably at the base of every linear script developed in the 
Mediterranean world; that this type of writing was introduced to the Egean 
during the period of close relations between Crete and Egypt in the 18th dynasty; 
that the structure of both the Phenician and the Hellenic alphabets was forged 
in the Egean, as against the conventional view that the Hellenic alphabet was 
derived from the Phenician; and that the Tartesian writing was developed from 
Egean linear writing at an earlier stage than that represented by the Hellenic or 
Phenician alphabets—that, in fact, ‘The Iberian alphabets are the most archaic 
of linear type now recognizable’ (262). The proposition that the Tartesian- 
Iberian writing is more archaic than the Phenician commands immediate assent, 
being supported by the half-syllabic nature of the former system as against the 
purely alphabetic nature of the latter, and by a comparison of the forms of the 
letters themselves. On the other hand, the attempt to set the Phenician and 
Hellenic alphabets in the relationship of sisters not only runs counter to a well- 
established scholarly opinion, but is not strictly necessary to Gémez-Moreno’s 
argument; still it is legitimate for him to bring the matter up in this context, and 
he has some interesting support for his view. 

For the rest, the article includes an account of the methods by which the 
decipherment of the Iberian writing has been accomplished (particularly the 
methods used by Gémez-Moreno himself in his definitive attack on the problem of 
the stop consonants), a detailed comparison of each of the Iberian signs with signs 
from various eastern Mediterranean systems of linear writing, and (277) an ex- 
cellent table in parallel columns, with Minoan linear signs in the first column, 
Egyptian-Egean linear signs in the second, the Tartesian signs in the third, the 
Iberian signs in the fourth, Gémez-Moreno’s phonetic equivalents of the 
Tartesian and Iberian signs in the fifth, and all comparable Phenician letters in 
the sixth. The table, and the comparative analysis of signs, furnish impressive 
concrete support for the author’s views concerning the origin of linear writing and 
the high antiquity of the Tartesian-Iberian system. As for the decipherment, 
Gémez-Moreno’s principal contribution is shown to have consisted in discarding 
the older idea of ligatures, which had led only to fragmentary results, and insist- 
ing on true syllabic signs for every combination of stop plus vowel; the signs for 
independent vowels and for continuant consonants had already been pretty well 
deciphered, as they were represented in a strictly alphabetic fashion. 
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A few points in the decipherment may still be open to criticism. Thus Gémez- 
Moreno lists two variant forms of the Iberian sign representing m (V and Y), 
which seem on closer examination to have a double phonetic value, sometimes 
representing the nasal n and sometimes the vowel u or perhaps the semivowel w.? 
But the few corrections of detail which may yet be made here and there will only 
set in relief the magnitude of Gdmez-Moreno’s contribution. 

On the whole, what must finally be emphasized is the fact that we have here 
a handy and authoritative work on a neglected subject of the first importance to 
every student of the ancient Mediterranean world, whether his interests are 
strictly linguistic or broadly philological. 


Princeton University 
CHARLES R. SLEETH 


Brian 6 Cufv, The Irish of West Muskerry, Co. Cork, The Dublin Institute for 

Advanced Studies, Dublin 1944. 159 pp. (Abréviation: OC) 

TomAs DE BHALDRAITHE, The Irish of Cois Fhairrge, Co. Galway, The Dublin 

Institute for Advanced Studies, Dublin 1946. 152 pp. (Abréviation: DB) 
RisTEARD B. Breatnacu, The Irish of Ring, Co. Waterford, The Dublin Institute 

for Advanced Studies, Dublin 1947. 176 pp. (Abréviation: BR) 

La récente parution du troisitme volume d’une série consacrée & la description 
phonétique des différents dialectes irlandais fournit l’occasion 4 la fois de signaler 
l’existence de ces publications et d’en donner ici un rapide apergu. 

Ces trois intéressantes études ont été publiées sous les auspices de |’Ecole 
d’Etudes celtiques relevant de |’Institut des Hautes Etudes de Dublin (Institivid 
Ard-Léighinn Bhaile Atha Claith), qui compte également a son actif la réimpres- 
sion de certains textes d’accés difficile, tels que les Anales du Connacht, le Livre de 
Leinster et les Annales d’Inisfallen, et la publication de textes inédits, tant an- 
ciens que modernes, parmi lesquels il faut citer particulitrement une version ir- 
landaise de la Quéte du Saint-Graal: Lorgaireacht an tSoithigh Naomhtha, des 
poémes du x vi* (Leabhar Branach) et un Corpus Genealogiarum Hibernicarum. 

En ce qui concerne la linguistique, |’Institut offre, en plus des trois volumes 
dont nous voulons parler ici, une édition revue et augmentée de la grammaire de 
Mgr. Sheelan sur la langue du comté de Waterford (Sean-Chaint na nDéise), 
un vocabulaire de Ballyvourney dans le comté de Cork, un ouvrage en deux 
volumes sur la toponymie du comté de Wicklow et une collection de traités gram- 
maticaux du xvi* sur la langue poétique des écoles bardiques. 

8’il existait déja un certain nombre d’ouvrages généraux, entre autres ceux de 
Séamus 0 Searcaigh et du Prof. T. 6 Maille, permettant de se faire une idée ap- 
proximative du systéme phonologique de l’irlandais moderne, ceux-ci ne faisaient 
trop souvent que retracer des grandes lignes déj& connues et parfois arbitraire- 


2 See Antonio Tovar, Boletin de la Real Academia Espafiola 25.12 and n. 4 (1946). Tovar 
quotes Beltran as suggesting that the first form comes from Latin. For the second form 
it is tempting to think of Greek influence. 
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ment fixées. Pour l’irlandais tout particulitrement, il n’y a pas de langue stand- 
ard, mais bien un groupement de dialectes géographiquement séparés, phoné- 
tiquement trés divers,—de sorte que toute étude d’ensemble devait nécessaire- 
ment attendre que des études de détail aient apporté, pour chaque flot linguisti- 
que, des précisions convenables. 

C’était précisément ce travail de dépouillement et de classement que se pro- 
posaient en leur temps les ouvrages de Alf Sommerfelt (Munster Vowels and Con- 
sonanis; The Dialect of Torr, Co. Donegal, 1922) et de Mme Sjoestedt-Jonval 
(Description d’un parler irlandais de Kerry, I:Phonétique, 1931). Ce dernier 
ouvrage en particulier était extrémement riche en indications phonétiques, et 
malgré les critiques qui l’accueillirent en Irlande & l’époque, ou peut-étre & cause 
d’elles, on sent que nos auteurs s’en sont largement inspiré. Ils ont toutefois 
transposé la méthode d’exposition des faits sur le plan plus rigoureux proposé pour 
ce genre d’ouvrage par l’école phonétique de University College 4 Londres. 

Cette derniére influence, qui ressort déja d’un examen superficiel des volumes, 
tant par la présentation du texte que par la qualité de l’impression, est d’ailleurs 
expressément reconnue dans les diverses Préfaces, ot: sont remerciés en particulier 
Miss Eileen M. Evans et le Professeur Daniel Jones. Les principes phonologiques 
de ce dernier, exposés dans son Outline of English Phonetics, Heffer 1932, sont 
reproduits presque textuellement (OC 1-9, DB i-xvii, BR 1-7). Cette précau- 
tion, en début de série d’un caractére technique et inusité, n’était sans doute pas 
inutile. 

Le principal reproche que le temps et le développement des méthodes phono- 
logiques permettent d’adresser au livre de Mme Sjoestedt-Jonval réside dans 
un luxe parfois étouffant de détails, qui ne laissent pas de rendre difficile au 
lecteur la construction d’un schéme fonctionnel, surtout en ce qui concerne les 
voyelles. Ce n’est d’ailleurs pas surprenant, si l’on se souvient du réle de pre- 
mier plan que jouent en irlandais l’opposition des consonnes pa!atales et non- 
palatales, par exemple: b’e- (bé) “femme,” be-h (baoth) “‘stupide’’; p’ian(pian) 
“‘douleur,’’ pip’ (puinn) “beaucoup”’; b’o:r’ (beoir) ‘‘biére,’”’ bord (bord) “‘table.’’ 

L’obligation dans laquelle se trouve le sujet parlant de respecter ce parallélisme 
engendre presque inévitablement des sons de passage ou glides qui colorent de 
facons multiples le noyau vocalique de la syllabe; des faits identiques, parfois 
jusque dans le détail, s’observent en russe et en sémitique. De sorte qu’une des- 
cription des voyelles irlandaises qui n’exprimerait pas clairement une volonté de 
classement phonologique risquerait de manquer son but. Les trois volumes de 
l'Institut apportent donc des précisions utilisables dans la mesure ov ils partent 
de la notion de phonéme: 4 ce point de vue, ils n’échappent pas complétement au 
reproche cité plus haut. II est vrai que leur but est avant tout de fournir une 
description phonétique des parlers en question, comme |’indique d’ailleurs leur 
sous-titre commun: A Phonetic Study. Mais nous regrettons néanmoins de ne 
pas relever une distinction nette entre les transcriptions phonétiques et les tran- 
scriptions phonologiques. Nous regrettons surtout que la discussion des traits 
pertinents justifiant l’existence des différents phonémes soit donnée fragmentaire- 
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ment, ce qui oblige le lecteur 4 une recherche qui tient parfois du puzzle.! Ces 
trois études offrent cependant le grand avantage d’étre baties sur un plan presque 
identique, d’offrir une documentation recueillie d’aprés un principe unique et 
dont les éléments sont de ce fait facilement comparables entre eux. Toutes les 
données relevées sont classées dans des Index alphabétiques, qui auraient pu 
utilement étre doublés d’Index phonétiques, quand on songe 4 la complexité de 
V’orthographe irlandaise.? 

Chaque volume est divisé en deux parties; la premiére est une descrip- 
tion méthodique des voyelles, diphtongues et consonnes de chaque dialecte, suivie 
de paragraphes plus courts sur les phonémes dans la chaine parlée: assimilation, 
élision, durée, accent tonique et intonation. La deuxiéme partie essaie de pré- 
ciser l’évolution des sons par rapport a l’irlandais du x vr°, la discussion prenant 
comme point de départ l’orthographe de cette époque, ce qui est parfois génant 
(Certaines lettres ou groupes de lettres ne représentent pas un son, mais un silence 
—fh par exemple). Cependant cette orthoépie diachronique n’est pas sans in- 
térét, car elle permet de faire le point de l’évolution de chaque dialecte par rapport 
Aunenorme écrite. Des textes abondants en transcription phonétique (alphabet 
de l’Association Phonétique Internationale) et en orthographe accompagnent 
chaque volume. 


Les trois systémes consonantiques sont étroitement paralléles en ce qui 
concerne les plosives. L’introduction dans le systéme de DB d’une paire de 
phonémes t et d n’est pas justifiée (cas de sandhi la finale), non plus que celle de 
[tr:dr] qui n’apparaissent qu’aprés N et L (DB 27.129-30, 36.195-6). Méme 
parallélisme pour les nasales, les liquides et les roulées, avec cependant présence 
de deux phonémes supplémentaires L’ et n’ pour DB. Par contre, il existe un 
flottement assez considérable en ce qui concerne les fricatives palatales et alvéo- 
laires. On pouvait s’y attendre, étant donné l’hésitation dont font preuve les 
autres langues celtiques 4 l’endroit de ces sons (en gallois par exemple, particu- 
ligrement pour [tf] et [d3]). Il semble que l’influence de |’anglais tende, surtout 
pour OC et DB, 4 fixer des groupes combinatoires existants, tels que dans le cas 
de mots terminés par ¢ et suivis du postfixe -se, dotfi (duit-se). Par ailleurs, |’ 
alternance sourdes-sonores s’étant étendue pour OC 4a l’ensemble du systéme, on 
note dans ce dialecte les sonores z et 3 qui fonctionnent comme les contreparties 
de s et f; zjoue le réle de vélaire et 3 celuide palatale. Ceci a pour effet de doter 


1 Comparer le point de vue de A. Martinet sur ce que doit étre une description phonologi- 
que d’un parler [gallo-roman], Description phonologique d’un parler franco-provencal d’Hau- 
teville (Savoie), Revue de Linguistique romane 10.1-86 (1945), p. 1: ‘La phonologie offre au 
linguiste un fil d’Ariane, celui de la fonction, qui lui permet de distinguer l’essentiel du 
contingent . . . et de dresser un tableau de la structure phonique de la langue.’ 

2 Cf. la remarque de BR, Préface p. x: ‘As regards the spelling of the Irish words cited, 
the aim has been to give, as far as possible, a ‘‘classical’’ or Early Modern Irish spelling, 
such as was in general use some three and a half centuries ago. Not infrequently however, 
one has had to deal with words or word-forms which were not employed in the literary Irish 
of that time...’ Cette solution aboutit 4 des formes hypothétiques indiquées par (*), et 
qui sont parfois fort compliquées, cf. kahu-x (*cathughadhach). 
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OC d’une structure consonantique trés réguliere, que l’on pourrait représenter 
comme suit: 


p’ b’ f’ vy’ a 
p b £2 — m 
t’ d’ § 3 hn’ n’ hl’ Vl hr’ r’ 
¢ .4 8s 58 hn on hl 1 br r 
k’ g’ x’ j bits py’ 
k g 2.9 =: § 

h 


Il y a plusieurs variantes de h dont une palatale et une non-palatale, mais ni OC 
ni DB ne leur attribuent de valeur fonctionnelle. Au contraire, BR les classe 
formellement comme deux phonémes différents: fip h’en’ (sinn* héin=féin) et 
gum he:n’ (agan *héin) (BR 42.202-11). Cette fonction, qui repose sur la lénition 
de s, f, etc., aurait été mieux mise en relief si l’auteur—et ce reproche s’étend 
aux trois volumes—avait consacré un chapitre spécial au réle morphologique 
des phonémes dans le cadre des mutations. 

Le tableau appelle quelques explications: 

(1) On n’y a pas fait figurer l’affriquée tf qui ne posséde pas de contrepartie 
non-palatale, et qui d’ailleurs ne s’entend que dans quelques mots d’emprunt 
(OC 44.150, cf. baitsiléar ‘bachelor’). 

(2) Il faut entendre par ¥ la fricative vélaire sonore, et par les digraphes hn, 
hl et hr, employés par les trois auteurs des consonnes sourdes simples correspon- 
dant 4 n, let r, dont la détente est suivie—comme c’est également le cas en gallois, 
d’un léger souffle provenant de l’accomodation des organes [nha] ou parfois d’une 
articulation homorganique sonore‘ [nna]. C’est tout au moins la conclusion & 
laquelle je suis parvenu aprés examen de tracés kymographiques. 

(3) Noter que [mh] et [ph] existent également pour OC, mais simplement a titre 
de variantes combinatoires de m et de p, par exemple dans ku-mho (cumtha de 
cumain “‘je forme”’) ; tan’han (taitneann de taitnim “‘je brille”’). Méme remarque 
pour DB lorsque m et n sont en contact avec h correspondant & une graphie th 
ou f, cf. [kumha] (cumfaidh de cumain) “‘je forme”. Au contraire, pour les trois 
phonémes sourds cités plus haut, les oppositions avec les phonémes sonores cor- 
respondants sont formelles et fréquentes: run (rin) “secret”: mo hro:n (mo 
shrén) “mon nez’’, et la mutation aspirée de [s] repose précisément sur leur exis- 
tence. 

(4) Noter également que [f] et [v] sont des bi-labiales dans les trois dialectes, 
sauf pour BR qui présente aussi des ‘‘diaphones” labio-dentales. 

Signalons en passant le cas intéressant des archiphonémes L et N dans le dia- 
lecte de Cois Fairrge. Le tableau ci-dessus ne mentionne pour chaque articula- 
tion que l’opposition de palatale simple 4 non-palatale simple (une fois sur le 
plan des sourdes et une fois sur le plan des sonores). Cois Fairrge au contraire 
présente un dédoublement du phonéme palatal en face d’une non-palatale unique: 





RSs aR = 
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N’:n’:Nn et L’:l’:~. Examples: a n’iar (antar) “de l’ouest’”’, n’i (nigh, passé de 
nighim “‘je lave”), Niv (naot) “neuf’’; L’in’ir’ (loinntr) “reflect’’, l’i-n (ton, passé 
de lionaim “‘je remplis”’) i: (laogh), ““veau”’. 

Au point de vue articulatoire, n’ est définie comme une nasale sonore palatale, 
n’ comme une nasale sonore alvéolaire palatale et N comme une nasale sonore al- 
véolaire vélarisée. La série de L est absolument paralléle. 

Pour ne considérer que le groupe palatal 1’:1’, les correspondances que |’on 
peut établir entre les trois dialectes montrent que OC et BR y répondent unique- 
ment par I’: 

(u’) DB bit’a (buille) “coup”—OC bil’a, BR bil’a 
DB kai’ (coill) “forét”—OC kil’, BR kail’ 


(\’) DB bil’s (butle) “folie”—OC bil’i, BR bil’i 
DB sul’ (sil) “‘oeil”—OC sul’, BR su‘l’ 

La distribution de cette triple alternance chez DB repose essentiellement sur 
le jeu des mutations (ici la lénition) ; elle est d’ailleurs éclairée par l’existence d’un 
quatriéme phonéme /, que l’on reléve chez une minorité de sujets parlants de la 
région de Teach Mér. On distingue ainsi alors les 4 cas théoriques suivants (DB 
119.649, 108.595 sqq): 


1) /non-palatal, avec lénition...................... ] ba'le (baladh) ‘‘sentir’”’ 
2) Unon-palatal, sans lénition ..................... L bata (balla*) “‘mur’’ 
py ge era l' bit’a (buille) “coup” 
4) lpalatal, sans lénition......................... u’ bil’a (buile) “‘colére’”’ 


Les sujets de la région de Teach Mér possédant pour (1) le phonéme spécial 
l qui correspond ainsi 4 1’, peuvent distinguer entre La: (ld) “jour” et drox la: 
(droch ld) ‘un mauvais jour’. Dans ce cas, L est articulé entre les dents avec une 
forte vélarisation, et 1 est une atérale post-alvéolaire non-palatale.‘ 

C’est 14 un trait archaique, sans doute en voie de simplification. BR note 
(142.543) qu’il ne reste plus trace de cette distinction dans le dialecte qu’il étudie, 
mais que cependant les anciennes voyelles toniques bréves précédant la graphie 
Ul sont diphtonguées, ce qui s’explique facilement par la courbure de la langue dans 
sa position interdentale-vélaire: BR g’al (geal) “brillant” mais g’aul (geall) “‘pari’’. 
On a noté plus haut qu’a DB kai’ (coll), BR répondait par kail’, et OC fait la 
méme remarque pour le dialecte de West Muskerry (OC 121.398 sqq). 


Les voyelles fermées et mi-ouvertes des trois dialectes se superposent trés exac- 
tement, avec de simples différences de détail (pour le couple o-—o surtout). Au 
contraire, pour le groupe des voyelles ouvertes, allant d’un [z] trés ouvert 4 un 
[a] peu arrondi rappelant l’anglais de caught, il faut noter trois distributions qui 
paraissent 4 premiére vue trés divergentes: 


3 La lénition ne se fait pas lorsque la graphie est Il et sl, rl, nl, lt. 

4 Cette situation se refléte également en breton, ou les mutations (non écrites) de L, N 
et R par renforcement de l’articulation sont intéressantes A relever. Cette mutation s’étend 
aussi 4 d’autres consonnes, B en particulier.A.Falc’hun, La langue bretonne et la linguistique 
moderne, Conférences universitaires de Bretagne 36 sqq. (Floch, Paris 1942). 
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OC a/a: a/a- 





DB e2/ex: a/a- a: 





BR a ae 


Si nous examinons le détail, nous voyons qu’OC présente un schéme simple basé 
sur une opposition articulatoire bien marquée: m‘ag’ (*meaig) “pie” : mage 
(magadh) ‘“‘moquerie”, qui se double d’une opposition de durée: f’ar (fear) 
“homme”? : f’a‘r (fearr) ‘‘meilleur” (de maith “‘bon’’); bal’i (baile) “ville” : ba‘l’i 
(bdille) ‘‘bailli’”. Ce dialecte semble ainsi posséder le systéme vocalique le mieux 
équilibré, que l’on pourrait représenter ainsi: 


i/i- u/u- 





e/e- BY o/o- 











a/a- a/a- 


Les voyelles bréves ont une articulation plus ouverte et moins tendue que les 
voyelles longues. La voyelle centrale 9, qui comporte d’ailleurs un assez grand 
nombre de variantes, fait exception au point de vue de l’opposition de durée. 

BR présente en somme une simplification par rapport au systé¢me précédent, 
en ce qui concerne l’archiphonéme a. _ II pe aux phonémes longs de OC par 
a’ et aux phonémes brefs para. La différente acoustique entre ces deux voyelles 
est peu marquée; la distinction est donc basée egsentiellement sur la briéveté ou 
la longueur de chaque voyelle: 


OC f’ar—BR f’ar 
OC bal’i—BR bal’a 


OC f’a'r—BR f’a'r 
OC at’—BR att’ (dit “endroit’’) 


DB posséde au contraire un systéme ternaire. Remarquons toutefois que le 
tableau cité plus haut peut se simplifier en ce qui le concerne, car l’auteur note 
que # et a ne se rencontrent que devant h intervocalique, n’ehi‘m’ (neamh- 
shuim) ‘manque d’intérét.’ I] ne resterait donc que trois phonemes, tous égale- 
ment longs, 2°, a° et a: dont la distribution est assez complexe. En simplifiant, 
on peut dire que l’opposition principale est celle de a & a’, le premier phonéme 
correspondant généralement aux graphies a, at et 0, le second aux graphies 4, di, 
éa et o atone. Quant & 2’, il se rencontre 4 |’initiale, aprés ¢, d, r, s, entre des 
anciennes consonnes palatales et dans la graphie ea. Cependant, de nombreuses 
assimilations vocaliques provoquées par les glides modifient souvent cette 
distribution théorique, qui demanderait & étre précisée sur le plan phonologique. 
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Dans les trois dialectes considérés, la présence de voyelles nasales n’est que le 
résultat d’une assimilation et ne joue aucun réle fonctionnel. L’accent tonique 
est fixe (premiére syllabe du mot, avec attraction sur la deuxiéme si celle-ci pos- 
séde une voyelle longue), et pourrait n’étre pas noté dans un lexique phonéti- 
que. Dans un texte, en raison des variations assez considérables de l’accert de 
phrase, il est préférable de l’indiquer, ainsi que l’accent secondaire. 


La carte linguistique de |’Irlande se dessine ainsi avec une netteté accrue. 
Chacun des trois flots principaux est maintenant bien représenté sur le plan 
phonétique: Donegal (Quiggin, Sommerfelt), Galway (de Bhaldraithe, K. H. 
Jackson), Munster en détail: Kerry (Sjoestedt-Jonval), Cork (Henebry, 0 Cuiv), 
Waterford (Breatnach), sans compter les travaux d’ensemble du Professeur T. F. 
O’Rahilly. 

En publiant cette nouvelle série de travaux, |’Institut de Dublin rend un grand 
service aux chercheurs irlandais, et par la méme occasion 4 tous les linguistes que 
les langues celtiques intéressent. La pénétration de l’anglais ne se ralentit pas, 
et risque peut-étre de submerger un jour les zones celtisantes du Gaeltacht; 
méme si, comme le fait remarquer 0 Cufv, des milliers d’enfants et d’adultes ap- 
prennent maintenant la langue officielle, rien ne saurait remplacer |’observation 
minutieuse de sujets parlants dont l’irlandais est la langue maternelle. Bien des 
notions a priori sont ainsi dissipées; peut-¢tre méme, par contre-coup, l’irlandais 
officiel en sera-t-il modifié. Quoiqu’il en soit, ces trois études témoignent d’uné 
orientation nouvelle des milieux officiels de l’Etat libre vis-A-vis des problémes 
linguistiques. I] serait 4 souhaiter'que de semblables ouvrages paraissent main- 
tenant sur les divers dialectes du gallois et du breton.® 


Université de Montréal. 
J.P. Vinay 


5 Pour ce dernier, un effort trés réel a été fait depuis 1938 environ; nous espérons en parler 
dans un prochain exposé. 











